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For the Women’s College Hospital, Toronto, 


e Canada. 
In this campaign, a fund of $750,000 was sought. As this is written 
the campaign is just drawing to a close and final figures are not 
available . . . but the amount raised will exceed the objective. 


Directed by Ketchum, Inc. 


2 For the Library at Battle Creek College, 
e Battle Creek, Michigan. 


A fund of $250,000 was sought. More than $265,000 has already been 
raised. Over-subscribed. Directed by Ketchum. 


SUCCESSFUL For the American Legion Clubhouse at 
OA IMAGING e Warren, Pa. 


$50,000 was sought. More than $65,000 has been raised. An over- 
subscription of 30 per cent. The total expenses, aside from profes- 
sional fee, were only half the advance estimate. Directed by 
Ketchum, Inc. 


$ 


a4 For the Alpine Masonic Temple Association, 
| IN § DIFFERENT e Closter, N. J. 


pad FIELDS < ¢ ¢ s y iteipse : 
$65,000 was sought. The campaign is just closing; final figures are 
s rot available; but the goal will be reached. Directed by Ketchum. 


Address inquiries direct to Norman MacLeod 
1 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Fund-raising activities organized and directed for colleges, hospitals, 


Ketchum, Inc. is one of the four largest 
sam paign firms in the country. @It has 
averaged less than 4 per cent in total 


expenses (including fee) on all cam- fraternal organizations, churches. 
paigns in four years. @ It assigns only Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 149 Broadway, N. Y. 
permanent staff members. QCHas a Republic Bank Building, Dallas 


complete, highly-skilled publicity staff. 
Executive Officers 


George Ketchum Carlton G. Ketchum Norman MacLeod Robert E. Grove 


























The Motoring Season Is On 
Every Club Member Owning an Automobile Will Want One of These— 


An attractive emblem made of metal that will not rust or corrode. 
Not affected by weather. The background is in blue enamel, and the 
letters in polished metal. An ornament to any car. Fits any radiator and 
can be easily attached in a moment so it will not rattle or jar loose. 


Auto Radiator Plates (3°35 





o™_ Joe tw” ° ot 
an ek on 
Lots of 25 . . . 40c each 
PRICES TO CLUBS 4 Lots of 50 . . . 35c each 
t Eines of 100. . . 30c each 


164 West Jackson Boulevard 


Kiwanis International Chicago, Illinois 
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I Would Be ‘Scared Stiff 
—But I Swept Them Off Their Feet/ 


Y friends had always called 

me a shrinking violet—they 

said I was actually afraid of my own 
shadow. And so when I volunteered 
to speak before a giant mass meet- 
ing in behalf of my lifelong friend, 
Tom Willert, who was running for 
Mayor, they looked 


me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I gave them a brief description of the way 
in which I had learned to dominate one 
man or an audience of thousands—how to 
say just the right words at the right time, 
how to win and hold the attention of those 
around me, how to express my thoughts 
simply and clearly, yet in a pleasing, in- 
teresting and amusing way. And they were 

actually dumbfounded 





at me in amazement. 
In fact, some of 
them actually tried 
to persuade me to 
give up the idea, 
hinting that I would 
do Tom more harm 
than good. 

The night of the meet- 
ing four or five of my 
most intimate friends 
collected on the plat- 
form. They frankly told 
me that they had come 
to see the slaughter— 


to watch me make a fool 
of myself. As I walked 


ambition. 


tration. 





What 20 Minutes a Day Will 
Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. * * * 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 

How to overcome stage fright. 

How to develop self-confidence. 

How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker. 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation. 


when I told them that I 
had accomplished all 
this by simply spending 
twenty minutes a day in 
my own home on this 
most fascinating sub- 
ject. 


There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about 
becoming a _ powerful 
and convincing speaker 
—a brilliant, easy fluent 
conversationalist. You, 
too, can conquer timid- 
ity, stage fright, self- 
consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning advance- 








toward the _ speaker’s 

table I could hear them whispering and 
laughing among themselves at my coming 
downfall. One of them had even bet $5.00 
that I wouldn’t last three minutes. 

And then came my little surprise. For I 
proceeded to sweep that great audience off 
its feet—I actually made them stand up 
and cheer me. Once when I was stopped 
by applause I glanced behind me and got a 
glimpse of my friends sitting open mouthed 
with amazement. 

After it was all over they crowded round 
me and demanded to know how on earth 
I had been able to conquer my terrible 
timidity—-my awful clamishness—so mi- 
raculously. 

Smilingly, I told them how I had suddenly 
discovered a new easy method which made 


ment in salary, popular- 
ity, social standing and success. Now, through 
an amazing new training you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outstanding, influen- 
tial speaker able to dominate one mean or 
five thousand. 

This new method of training was devel- 
oped by one of America’s eminent specialists 
in Effective Speech. Through this wonderful 
training he has raised thousands from 
mediocre, narrow ruts to positions of greater 
prestige and wider influence, simply by 
showing them how to bring out and develop 
their own individual, undeveloped abilities. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


The advantage of this new method is that 
it is so delightfully simple and easy that you 
cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right from 


the start you will find that it is becoming 
easier and easier to express yourself to 
others. Thousands have proved that by 
spending only 20 minutes a day in the 
privacy of their own homes they can acquire 
the ability to speak so easily and quickly 
that they are amazed at the great improve- 
ment in themselves. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This booklet is called How to Work Won- 
ders with Words. Init you are told how this new, 
easy method will enable you to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who 
have made millions but thousands of others have 
sent for this booklet and are unstinting in their 
praise of it. You are told how you can bring out 
and develop your priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’—the 
natural gift within you. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918-B, Chicago, III. 





North American Institute, 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918-B, Chicago, III, 
Please send me FREE and without obligation , 

my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to 

Work Wonders with Words, and full infor- 

mation regarding your Course in Effective 

Speaking. 


! 
! 
| 
Name. . ‘ ; l 
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Laid up in the Hospital 
he sold $7).00,000 worth of Sik 









































CT An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A NEw york raw silk salesman had to go to the 
hospital for 10 days. His illness was minor, but 
the loss of time was serious. He secured a room 
with a telephone. Throughout his convales- 
cence, he kept informed of the course of the mar- 
ket. Sent and received his cables by telephone. 
Kept in constant touch with office and custom- 
ers. Sold more than $200,000 worth of silk. 

A Milwaukee dry goods salesman was forced 
to cancel his regular trip because of a broken 
leg. From his sick-room, he covered in 5 days 
by telephone the same territory that took 
5 to 6 weeks of traveling. And he gathered 
in 90% of his usual business. 





Held up by road conditions, a tire salesman 
had to abandon a certain trip in southern 
Nebraska. He went to the telephone office and 
covered his territory by Long Distance. Sold, 
$1280 worth of tires; charges, $6.20. 

In emergencies and in the regular day’s work, 
hundreds of concerns are using Long Distance 
to get things done and to increase profits. 

You will be surprised how little the calls 
now cost. New station to station day rates are: 
Los Angeles to New York, $8.75. Dallas to 
Chicago, $3.25. Baltimore to Philadel- 
phia, 7oc. . . . Calling by number takes 
less time. ........ « Number, please? 
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Vacation Days 
The call of the out-of-doors is irresistible. It is answered in numerous ways. 
Surf-casting on the several sea coasts has its thrill for many. 














Inland Waterways 


cA Broad National Policy of Co-ordination of Water Transportation with ‘Rail, 
Motor and -Air Is the Ideal for Which Public Opinion Should 
Strive and Public Legislation be Enacted 


By WILBY G. HYDE 


MemMBER, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PuBLic AFFAIRS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


HE development of every nation, none more cer- 
tainly than our own United States, reveals close 
dependence upon transportation. 

Our pioneer forefathers, with wisdom and keen 
understanding, made profitable and serviceable use of our 
waterways, both coastal and inland. The Great Lakes and 
connecting channels have no counterpart anywhere, the 
magnificent Hudson River in its natural advantages for 
navigation, is unequaled by any river in Europe, as is like- 
wise our extensive systems of natural inland waterways. 

Our total mileage of river capacity =————— 
for commercial navigation is 26,400. | 
For the greater part of the year, 5,800 
miles thereof have a depth of more 
than 6 feet, and 2,000 miles thereof 
provide 6 foot navigation. 

In our early history, the use and de- 
velopment of natural waterways and 
the-construction of supplemental arti- 
ficial channels and canals paralleled 
like use and development of similar, 
although lesser, natural advantages in 
other countries, notably in Germany, 
Belgium, France and England. 

Hence our commercial and industrial 
development, during such period was 
in close relation to, and in casual con- 
nection with, water transportation. 

About a century since, a new era, 
known as the “age of steam” began. 








and awakened the vision of the clear-sighted and far- 
sighted to perceive the important part the railroads were 
destined to play both in commerce and politics. The 
rapidity of their development, especially in alert, thrifty 
America, is one of the marvels of commercial and indus- 
trial history. The unrestricted application of mechanical 
power, the relatively unlimited choice of location for its 
use, the resultant speed and its widely and readily dis- 
tributed and adjusted service were patent traffic-control 
advantages to which the slow, tardy, interrupted, fixed- 


nian ile route transit of canal and river, under 


natural conditions, inevitably yielded. 

About the middle of the last century, 
when the Mississippi Valley began to 
change “from a frontier of plains and 
wilderness into an empire of industry 
and agriculture, and the railroads 
crossed eastern mountains and spread 
over it,” they found established river 
carriers. A struggle naturally ensued, 
resulting, of course, in defeat for the 
waterways. The railroads deemed this 
destruction of so-called and mistakenly 
interpreted ‘“‘competition” as both ad- 
vantageous and necessary. 


| Railroads Develop Rapidly 


Since this accomplishment, the rail- 
roads have easily dominated and con- 
trolled the transportation situation. 








Steam travel was a natural suggestion 





True, the reaction of the general public 
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to railroad methods and rates, often 
believed too drastic and too high, has 
been largely resentful, public opinion 
finally becoming so aroused that it 
crystallized into certain well-known 
and definite controlling railroad legis- 
lation. 

By reason of our unprecedented 
growth, both in wealth and production, 
particularly in the last quarter cen- 
tury, the volume of traffic on our rail- 
roads, both of passengers and goods, 
has increased threefold, more accurate- 
ly, from 114 billion ton miles to 338 
billion ton miles. Many railroad 
economists estimate that the increase 
in the next quarter century will be even 
greater. It is certain at least that with- 
in such period, we must provide facili- 
ties to handle at least double the pres- 
ent tonnage. 

This, no doubt, might be met by in- 
creased railroad construction, more 
trackage, rolling stocks and terminals. 
The fact is, however, that railroad de- 
velopment in recent years has been 
relatively small, only 5 per cent in the 
last decade. In some years, new track- 
age has been less than mileage aban- 
doned, due to change in local, commer- 
cial and industrial situations. 

The decline of railroad construction 
is the natural result of its largely in- 
creased cost. Railway terminals are 
an acute problem and can be expanded 
only at enormous cost, due to the great 
increase in land values in cities. The 
difficulties resulting from neighboring 
congested streets are frequently well- 
nigh insurmountable. 

The cost of equipment and main- 
tenance also has multiplied. 

It is manifest that the railroads will 
remain for most commodities our great 
traffic bearing agency because of cer- 
tain inherent and apparent advantages, 
even though its service must be ren- 
dered at a relatively higher rate. Water 
transportation is, of course, cheaper 
and equally satisfactory for a large 
tonnage of bulky and non-perishable 
freight. 


Leadership for Rivers and Harbors 
Development 


Under the leadership of our Board 
of Army Engineers and various water- 
ways associations, more particularly 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, our National Legislature has 
authorized and provided both means 
and methods for river and harbor im- 
provements of great importance. Yet 
of equal or even greater importance is 
the fact that the period of conflict and 
misunderstanding between rail and 


water transportation either has ended 
or is about to end, both realizing the 
fundamental fact that they are not 
competitive but complimentary, that 
they should “not combat but codperate” 
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and that any other attitude or relation 
is “abnormal, wasteful and against the 
best interests of all parties concerned” 
including, of course, the public. 


Economic Shifts 


The war resulted in certain economic 
shifts, among them higher costs of 
labor, material and taxation. Recent 
legislation has crystallized into law the 


HIS article advocating the 
development of inland 
waterways and the energetic co- 
ordination of water transporta- 
tion with that of rail, motor and 
the air and the great national 
advantages to result from such 
coordination, was the tas as- 
signed to the author, Past Gov- 
ernor of the Ohio District and 
member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, by Joshua L. 
Johns, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public 

Affairs for the United States. 
Preceding subjects ably dis- 
cussed and presented by mem- 
bers of this committee in ac- 
cordance with Kiwanis policy to 
stimulate thought and thereby 
develop well informed publc 
opinion on matters of national 
importance have been: “Re- 
forestation—A Predominate Is- 
sue” by Joshua L. Johns, in the 
November, 1927, issue; “Avtia- 
tion Presents a Great Oppor- 
tunity to Kiwanis” by Dr. T. C. 
Young, in the March, 1928, is- 
sue; and “Serving and Conserv- | 
ing” by Ralph B. Wilsonin the | 
May, 1928, issue. | 
—EbpiTor 


economic acceptance that transporta- 
tion rates must measure and equal cost 
of service, plus reasonable return on 
investment and reasonable allowance 
for depreciation. Recognizing this fact, 
Secretary Hoover, in a recent address 
said: “The necessarily large advances 
in our railroad rates * * * serves to 
set a row of toll gates around the 
Middle West. There is thus a charge, 
new with the war, against all goods 
coming into the Middle West and all 
goods going out. It is not as if all 
parts of the country and all parts of 
the world had been placed under a 
similar tax, for that is not the case. 
Ocean rates have returned to a pre- 
war basis and thus folks of seaboard 
countries * * * have today a greatly 
increased competitive advantage over 
their fellows in the interior.” 

Thus, rail rates on wheat from the 
Middle West have increased from 8 
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cents to 18 cents per bushel, while the 
rates to competitive farmers in the 
Argentine have increased only 2 cents 
per bushel. 

The Panama Canal was a great ac- 
complishment and proof of American 
genius and generosity. Its full economic 
effect was not evident until after the 
war. As Mr. Hoover also points out, 
“measured in transportation rates,” it 
has decreased distance between New 
York and San Francisco 25 per cent 
and increased the distance between a 
mid-west point and New York ap- 
proximately the same percentage, thus 
“distorting the economic setting and 
situation of the whole Middle West.” 

What is the remedy ? How may the 
necessary and required increased ton- 
nage carrying capacity be most eco- 
nomically acquired? Whereby may 
these resultant disadvantages, especial- 
ly to the great Middle West, admitted- 
ly sorely in need of aid and assistance, 
best be ameliorated or avoided ? 


Large Undertaking Already Under 
W ay 


The only known remedy therefor 
seems to “‘lie in finding cheaper trans- 
portation, at least for bulk products of 
agriculture and for raw materials,” a 
result readily attainable by the de- 
velopment and equipment of our great 
inland and coastal waterways and more 
particularly of the Mississippi and the 
Great Lakes systems. 

The deepening of 9,000 miles of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries to a 
minimum depth of six to nine feet for 
modern barge service and the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence shipway, 
thus opening every lake port over 
3,000 miles of deep waterways are, it 
is true, large undertakings but well 
within the limits both of American 
capacity and of the needs of the 
economic situation. Supplementing 
these are other improvements, smaller 
but yet of vital importance, including 
that of the Columbia, San Joaquin, 
Sacramento, Rio Grande Rivers, and 
the inter-coastal canals. 

Fortunately much has already been 
done and well done under the matured 
and well considered plans of our fine 
Army Corps of Engineers. The Ohio 
River improvement is 90 per cent com- 
pleted. Other major improvements in 
the Mississippi system, amounting to 
two-thirds of the whole, have been 
finished. Connecting links between 
completed improvements may be con- 
structed in comparatively short period, 
when funds are provided therefor, as 
they must and will be. 

The 10 million tons of commodities 
moved on the lower Mississippi and the 
20 million tons handled on the im- 
proved Ohio in the last fiscal year, the 
known and shown potential tonnage re- 
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sulting from the recently initiated barge 
service from the Twin Cities, amount- 
ing to more than 2 million tons yearly, 
with an estimated saving in freight 
charges approximately of 4 million 
dollars annually, the evidence of dele- 
gations of shippers before Congress of 
the imperative need of largely increased 
river equipment, especially barges, to 
handle their traffic, the proof of neces- 
sity for expanded service submitted by 
the Mississippi Valley Association 
showing, inter alia, that on the lower 
river north bound, the line handled in 
the last six months an average of 600,- 
000 bags of sugar per month, while it 
was tendered 1,350,000 bags per 
month ; sisal tendered by one firm dur- 
ing same period exceeding 127,000 
bales, only 32,864 bales accepted ; other 
twine plants proffering similar ton- 
nage, none accepted ; south bound ship- 
pers of grain during 90 day period 
offering 2,500,000 bushels, for which 
there were no barges, all this on a 
partially improved waterway, is con- 
clusive proof of great public need in 
this particular sector, both of comple- 
tion of channel improvement and 
equipment. The Mississippi Barge 
Line has a present equipment on the 
upper river equivalent to less than one 
and one-half car per mile, and equiva- 
lent to about four on the lower river. 
The Mississippi-Warrier equipment is 
equally inadequate. The average rail- 
road has ten or twelve cars per mile. 
It is manifest that river needs are mul- 
tiple that of the average railroad. 

These facts are paralleled wherever 
such improvements have progressed 
sufficiently to be profitably and suc- 
cessfully used. Full need and use will 
not be shown and evidenced until the 
improvements have been completed and 
an efficient, dependable and satisfactory 
service established. 


Government Activity 


The Inland Waterway Corporation 
was organized by the government in 
1923, “for the purpose of carrying on 
the operations of the government- 
owned inland, canal and coastwise sys- 
tem to the point where this system can 
be transferred to private operation to 
the best advantage to the government.” 
The Secretary of War was the incorpo- 
rator. Congress has thus far failed to 
provide it with the capital adequate to 
meet the requirements of its growing 
demands. Business in tributary terri- 
tory has been expanded by the promise 
of such service and has adjusted there- 
to. Public service corporations are re- 
quired to render adequate service. The 
government is under a similar, perhaps 
greater, duty, which renders manifestly 
imperative the demand of barge line 
owners for such increased equipment as 
may from time to time be requisite to 
meet traffic requirements. 


The opposing contention of want of 
business, prominent in past discussions, 
has been happily and completely dis- 
pelled by the growing demands and 
use upon partially developed water- 
ways. The Mississippi system, al- 
though approximately two-thirds physi- 
cally deepened, yet is in disconnected 
sections, preventing systematic barge 
operation. More than 3 billions have 
already been expended upon it. Less 
than a billion more will be required to 
complete it. Its engineering proposals 
call for a channel 9 feet in depth from 
the Gulf of Cairo, thence 8 feet in 
depth to St. Louis, 9 feet to Pittsburgh, 
6 feet to the Twin Cities and 9 feet to 
Chicago. As a system, it is, of course, 
no stronger than its weakest link, yet its 
tonnage in 1925 had grown to more 
than 50 billion, with a resulting annual 
saving in transportation costs of more 
than $18,000,000, which will be great- 
ly increased, indeed multiplied, when 
the system has been completed. 

The connecting links in the Great 
Lakes System are too shallow to admit 
ocean going ships, although the Lakes 
are “the greatest inland transportation 
system in the world.” Our total ex- 
penditures on that system aggregate 
about $160,000,000. The annual ton- 
nage, largely bulk commodities, such as 
steel, iron ore, coal and grain, aggre- 
gate 130 million. “The annual savings 
in transportation costs on the Lakes are 
greater than the entire first cost of all 
the improvement that has been made,” 
(Major-General Jadwin), and fortu- 
nately, the benefits therefrom are such 
that some part thereof accrues to prac- 
tically every householder. 

Legislation granting appropriation 
for river and harbor improvements has 
been subject to much criticism not only 
as to amount but also as to methods of 
procurement. So-called “pork-barrel 
methods” have been considered by 
many as an ancient governmental 
scandal. These appropriations have ex- 
tended over a period of slightly more 
than a century and aggregate slightly 
more than one and one-quarter billion, 
of which amount, however, approx- 
imately one-third has been applied for 
maintenance and two-thirds for new 
work. The methods of practical poli- 
tics have, no doubt, prevented orderly 
improvement and have therefore, to 
some extent, been wasteful and de- 
creased and delayed the attainment of 
efficient and systematic operation. 
These are necessary and unavoidable 
results which must be charged to our 
political system and not against water- 
way improvements. 

It is apparent that neither the 
economic wisdom nor the practical effi- 
ciency of these improvements will be 
fully realized until they are completed 
and the public has adjusted its busi- 
ness thereto. 
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Rail Costs Ten Times More Than 
Water Rates 

Based upon present experience and 
existing rates, and as the result of very 
elaborate tabulation, a distinguished 
railroad president, Mr. Loree, in a com- 
munication to a committee of the House 
of Representatives, stated that it “costs 
ten times as much to carry by rail as 
upon the Great Lakes.” Before the 
same committee, Mr. Hoover testified, 
basing his conclusions upon existing 
rates for railroads, Mississippi, Mis- 
sissippi- Warrior and Great Lakes serv- 
ice, that it would cost 20 to 30 dollars 
to transport 100G bushels of wheat 
1000 miles on the Great Lakes, from 
60 to 70 dollars on the Mississippi by 
barge, and from 150 to 200 dollars on 
the railways. 

It is evident, therefore, that when 
these inland waterways systems are 
completed, although accomplished at 
enormous aggregate cost, yet the public 
benefit therefrom will be such that this 
investment will yield a higher return 
than any hitherto made by the general 
public. 


Coédrdination Is Necessary 

The highest development, largest re- 
turn and greatest service of our com- 
mon carriers is dependent upon their 
coordination. River traffic manifestly 
depends upon railways and highways. 
Natural topography has located the 
rivers unchangeably. A railroad can 
go almost anywhere, running a spur 
track to a factory door. Other than 
limited truck transit, the initial and 
final haul of water-borne traffic must 
usually be by rail. 

Coéperation, not competition, corre- 
lation of common carriers by water with 
rail by forming routes with through 
rates between railways and waterways, 
with the same freedom as heretofore 
among railroads alone, and integrating 
highway common carriers both with 
rail and water, is happily a near-ac- 
complishment, in fact, already partial- 
ly realized. 


Secretary of War Davis Emphasizes 
Codperation 


Discussing the need and prospect of 
such coéperation, Secretary of War 
Davis, in an address of comparatively 
recent date, wisely said: 

“Even if such coéperation were not 
otherwise sound economically, condi- 
tions would force its adoption. I have 
said that the present railroad trend is 
toward intensifying the traffic possibili- 
ties of existing lines rather than build- 
ing new ones. But this process can 
not continue indefinitely. When, in 
the coming generations, our internal 
commerce shall have increased 50 per 
cent, or 100 per cent, it is evident that 
the present rail installations, no matter 

(Turn to page 278) 








Kiwanis Tribute to the Unknown Soldier 


Bronze Plaque Presented by Kiwanis International -Accepted by the 
War ‘Department at Army ‘Day (eremony 


By EDWIN F. HILL 


Director, Kiwanis Cius or Wasuincron, D. C. 


IWANIS honors the Un- 
known Soldier. The Inter- 
national organization, rep- 
resented by J. Randall 

Caton, Jr., Alexandria, Virginia, and 

William C. Green, Saint Paul, Minne- 

sota, International Trustees; 

officers of the Capital Kiwanis 

District; officers and members 

of the Washington club and 

twenty Kiwanis 
clubs located from Maine to 

California pay fitting tribute 

at America’s Shrine at Arling- 

ton, Virginia. 

Coincident with the Army 
Day program of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, D. C., 
April 26, in the presence of 
Assistant Secretary of War F. 
Trubee Davison, Major Gen- 
eral Charles P. Summerall, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. A., Major 
General Frank B. Cheatham, 
Quartermaster General, Major 
General Amos A. Fries, Chief 
of the Chemical Wartare Serv- 
ice, Major General John A. 
Lejeune, Commandant U. S. 
Marine Corps, and other rank- 
ing officers of the Army, fitting 
eulogies were paid to Amer- 
ica’s dead of the World War 
with the bestowal of a bronze 
plaque presented to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States 
by Kiwanis International. 


members of 


Trustee Caton Presents Plaque 

The plaque, presented by Kiwanian 
Caton, was accepted on behalf of the 
War Department by Quartermaster 
General Cheatham. Eulogies to the 
Unknown Soldier were made by Inter- 
national Trustee Caton and the Rev. 
John C. Palmer of the Washington Ki- 
wanis Club, a fitting acknowledgment 
being made by General Cheatham. The 
guests were welcomed by District Trus- 
tee Claude Owen. 

International Trustee Caton in ad- 
dressing those standing before the 
Tomb said: “We are assembled here 
today in the name of Kiwanis to place 


{rom Kiwanis 
hauser of the 
inscription ; 
sceulptured it, and President Radford Moses and Col. G. C. 
the Washington club worked with the Secretary of War, officers of the 
Army and Kiwanis International in carrying out the details. 


a plaque upon this hallowed shrine. 
As the spokesman of our organization, 
there is no need for me to exalt the 
valor of this unnamed hero, nor to 
justify the cause for which he fought 
and died. Already, out of the bounti- 





The idea of honoring the Unknown Soldier with this bronze plaque 
originated with Kiwanian Roy L. N 
Fulkerson wrote the 
Fred Coles 
Lewis of 


International 
Washington, D. C., club. Roe 
E. Burton Corning sketched the design; G. 


ful love and reverence of millions of 
grateful hearts, have his espousal and 
sacrifice been gloriously vouchsafed 
him for all time to come. No word of 
ours can add a single laurel to the 
golden wreath which now crowns his 
undying fame. No new tribute can 
lend further lustre to the legend eter- 
nally written into our noble annals by 
his service and devotion. 

“This moment, therefore, which we 
now reverently endow, is not indulged 
to vaunt idly our part in this program. 
Rather, we have met together to re- 
dedicate our labors and our lives to the 
valiant service of national honor and 
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integrity, for which this soldier gave 
his life; to pledge anew to our country 
a fealty of high aim and purpose in 
times of peace as well as in times of 
war ; and to resolve firmly that we shall 
be ever alert to the menace of the tyrant 
who would assail our shores, 
or the traitor who would con- 
demn our liberties and institu- 
tions. 

“And so, by this act of our 
consecration is the purpose 
of our organization richly 
ennobled; thus is our simple 
sentiment knit into the very 
soul of nobler aims and broad- 
er vision. Who, standing here 
upon this templed spot and 
impulsing something of those 
tremendous hours through 
which this patriot and his com- 
rades lived and endured, but 
is quickened with firmer re- 
solve and higher endeavor? 

“Tt is with the warmth of 
this devotion that Kiwanis now 
lays here this bronze garland 
of its tribute and respect. By 
this cherished symbol, Kiwanis 
entwines about the bivouacked 
silences of our hero dead a 
lasting wreath of love, rev- 
erence and aspiration.” 


Tribute by Kiwanian Palmer 
A tribute to the Unknown 
Soldier by Kiwanian Palmer 
follows: ““The world is accus- 
tomed to build its monuments 
to those whose names it reckons im- 
mortal. The countless multitude on 
whose shoulders the immortal climbs to 
fame may toil and fight and die, un-_ 
wept, unhonored and unsung. 
“History waited long for that hour 
when the Unknown Hero was borne to 
his rest in Arlington. Such a funeral 


Neu- 


pageant was unparalleled. The na- 
tion’s mightiest battleship was his 
funeral car. The President of the 


United States, accompanied by the 
most honored of our citizens, walked 
behind the bier, while one hundred mil- 
lion of fellow Americans paused in 
silent reverence, at the appointed mo- 
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ment when his body was lowered to its 
tomb. 

“Never was the soul of the nation so 
stirred. It was as if a thousand Alpine 
torrents of emotion poured themselves 
over the hearts of the people. He was 
the representative of the millions of 
American youth enlisted in the mighty 
struggle for human freedom. He was 
the silent incarnation of the sixty thou- 
sand American boys who went over 
there and paid the last full measure of 
devotion. Not for him or them the 
carefree voyage home! Not for him 
the tumult and the shouting of the wel- 
come home. 

“We do not know if he were rich or 
poor ; college bred or horny-handed son 
of toil. Whether he grew to his man- 
hood in some crowded eastern city or 
learned his Americanism in the broad 
open spaces of the West. Whether his 
fathers had blazed their way through 
the forests of the North or carved out 
a homestead from the lonely prairies; 
whether he shared the traditions of the 
pilgrims of New England or the rich 
traditions of the Sunny Southland. 

“We only know that he lived and 
fought and died; blood of our blood; 
faith of our faith; spirit of our spirit. 
Clean-strong-brave-loyal; one of our 
ten millions of American youth who 
would follow in his steps to stand un- 
shaken in the swirling strife and guard 


their country’s honor as their life. 

“Unknown soldier boy! We salute 

you. You belong now to the ages.” 
Story of the Plaque 

The idea of honoring the Unknown 
Soldier with a plaque from Kiwanis 
International originated with a Wash- 
ington Kiwanian, Roy L. Neuhauser. 
Roe Fulkerson wrote the inscription, 
E. Burton Corning sketched the design, 
G. Fred Coles sculptured it, and Presi- 
dent Radford Moses and Colonel G. C. 
Lewis of the Washington club worked 
with the Secretary of War, officers of 
the Army and Kiwanis International 
in carrying out the details. 

Army Day of the Washington club 
came to order with the singing of 
“America,” after which there was a 
one-minute period of silence out of 
respect to the Unknown Soldier and 
those who “went west.” Following the 
invocation and luncheon came an ad- 
dress of welcome to the United States 
Army and Kiwanis International by 
Merle E. Towner of Baltimore, Past 
Governor of the Capital Kiwanis Dis- 
trict. 

Past District Governor Towner 

Welcomes O ffictals 

In extending a welcome to the visi- 
tors, the speaker said: “Kiwanis be- 
lieves with you that if men are to find 
their best expression they must follow 
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a course of self-negation backed up by 
the high order of discipline and thor- 
oughness which finds its expression in 
unselfish devotion and privileged duty. 

“Tt will no doubt be of interest to 
you to know that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has brought to the forefront cer- 
tain ideals that its members as citizens 
of this great country can subscribe to 
and in stating to you these ideals, may 
we not suggest that they are not un- 
familiar to you, but rather that they 
have been supported and made possible 
by you in your ever loyal and unswerv- 
ing action in duty. 

“These objectives are: “To give pri- 
macy to the human and spiritual rather 
than to the material values of life; to 
encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships; to promote the adoption and 
the application of higher social, busi- 
ness, and professional standards; to 
develop, by precept and example, a 
more intelligent, aggressive and serv- 
iceable citizenship; to provide through 
Kiwanis clubs, a practical means to 
form enduring friendships, to render 
altruistic service, and to build better 
communities; to codperate in creating 
and maintaining that sound public 
opinion and high idealism which make 
possible the increase of righteousness, 
justice, patriotism, and good will.’ 


(Turn to page 370 
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Army, Navy, and Marine officers, and Kiwanians at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, on Army Day, April 26, 1928, when bronze plaque was presented 
by Kiwanis International in tribute. Included in the picture, from left 
to right, are: Russell Perkinson, Past Governor, Capital District; Col. Lyth 
Brown, Assistant Commandant, War College; Major General John A. Lejeune, 
Commanding the Marine Corps; Major General Anton Stephan, 29th 
Division, and former President, Kiwanis Club of Washington, D, C.; Major 
General Amos A. Fries, Chief, Chemical Warfare Service; Col. Orville 
Tohnson, Infantry Reserve; Rear Admiral T. J. Cowie, U. S. Navy; Vice 


Commander-in-Chief Military Order of the World War (white cap in hand) ; 
Major General James E. Fechet, Assistant Chief of Air Service; Major 
General Frank B. Cheatham, Quartermaster General (cap in hand) who 
accepted the plaque in behalf of the War Department; Major General 
Herbert B. Crosby, Chief of Cavalry; Brigadier General Campbell King; 
Major General William U. Rivers, Inspector General; Col. Stanley Ford; 
and Lieutenant Foster; J. Randall Caton, Jr., International Trustee (holding 
plaque); and members of Kiwanis clubs. International Trustee William 
C. Green was present also. 








The Demerits of the Direct Primary 


The -Author (laims That We Have Gone Far from Our Fundamental Political 
-Moorings—Original Plan of a Republic Being Transformed 


into a Loose and Inefficient Democracy 


By FINLEY C. HENDRICKSON 


Atrorney; Memser, Kiwanis CLus or CuMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


HAT kind of government 

was “ordained and estab- 

lished” under the Constitu- 

tion? If that can be first 
clearly discerned, we can accurately 
check up to what extent the direct 
primary sustains or antagonizes the 
Constitutional plan. 

That it was a distinct type is clearly 
proven by the one expressed guarantee 
in the Constitution, “The United 
States shall guarantee to every state in 
this Union a Republican Form of Gov- 
ernment.” (Section IV of Art. 4 of 
the Constitution.) By republican gov- 
ernment was meant representative gov- 
ernment, not a monarchy, not a democ- 
racy. The three types were clear in 
the minds of those who framed the 
Constitution. 

It is not necessary to review the long 
struggle in support of representative 
government, nor how the cry rang 
through the colonies to arm them for 
the Revolutionary conflict, “No taxa- 
tion without representation.” They 
knew that taxes had to be obtained un- 
der any form of government, but they 
wanted to be heard regarding this 
primal right of taxation, and they 
could not be heard except through rep- 
resentatives. 

Every one assuming office is required 
to take a solemn oath to “protect and 
defend” the Constitution, and there is 
a special oath which the President 
takes, set out in the instrument itself, 
to “preserve, protect and defend” the 
Constitution. Since the principle of 
representation is the very heart of all 
republican government, it is proper to 
ask the question at the very outset, 
How may one “protect and defend” 
the principle of a republic by giving 
sanction to an opposite theory of gov- 
ernment ? 

What, then, is this “Republican 
Form of Government”? Not a mon- 
archy, surely; but not a democracy, 
just as surely. They represent two 
extremes among societies of men. 
American institutions were not founded 
on extremes, nor upon any one ex- 
igency. Call it good sense, premoni- 
tion, divine guidance, empirical knowl- 
edge, or what we will, it is to the 


eternal credit of the founders of the 
republic that having suffered the pangs 
of despotic monarchy they did not fly 
off to the opposite extreme and take 
into their political household the sor- 
rows of democracy. Hamilton was a 
member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and wrote most of the letters 
which came to be known as “The Fed- 
eralist.” He declared that ‘“Constitu- 
tions of civil government are not to be 
framed upon a calculation of existing 
exigencies, but upon a combination of 
these with the probable exigencies of 
ages, according to the natural and 
tried course of human affairs.” 

To build on that true course, to 
frame a government resilient enough 
to meet every emergency, but not loose ; 
rigid, but not autocratic, this was a 
task for political giants. They grap- 
pled with the task, finished the work, 
and brought forth a scientific govern- 
ment, the first the world had ever 
known. Powers were first classified 
then set in their orbits to support all 
other powers and be supported by 
them. Representative government was 
the pure gold which ran from the cru- 
cible of human hopes and fears. 


Great Difference Between a Republic 
and a Democracy 

It has become a common thing in 

the political language of later years 


| HE author of this article, || 
in which he points out the || 
disappointments of the direct 
primary system, is active in 
promulgating the policy of Ki- 
wants to create a sound public 
opinion on all vital questions | 
and to stop there. 
He says that he is fully cog- | 

nizant of the merits of the direct 
primary as claimed by other | 
students of political science, but _ || 
that his argument is based on | 
the merits of a Republican form 
of government above all other | 

political conceptions. 

—EpiTor 








to interchange, as meaning the same 
thing, or near-same, the words republic 
and democracy. The founders of the 
republic conceived there was as great 
difference between a republic, built on 
the principle of representation, and a 
democracy, as between a republic and 
a monarchy. No man in the Constitu- 
tional Convention who did not keep 
that distinction clear would be of any 
aid in the great task the nation faced. 
The Convention conceived a distinct 
type of government, not a mongrel 
system. And in passing it may be in- 
cidentally remarked that although the 
finest of all sciences, the science of gov- 
ernment, received first consideration in 
1787, and since which time other 
sciences have received due attention, a 
consideration for the science of govern- 
ment has been almost wholly neglected, 
particularly since the Civil War. 
Query: Will it take the calling of a 
second Constitutional Convention to re- 
vive it? We have gone back to thresh- 
ing over old straw which was rejected 
in 1787 as unsuited to the genius and 
political aspirations of the American 
people, of which the direct primary is 
a part. Political cohesion, aim and di- 
rection, the “more perfect union,” were 
not predicated upon the theory of mon- 
arcay or democracy. A monarchy was 
one kind of government, a democracy 
the opposite extreme, and the founders 
did not aim to court either, but to “‘or- 
dain and establish” a republic, and a 
republic only. 


Direct Primary Belongs to Democracy 
—Not a Republic 


The direct primary belongs to a 
democracy, not a republic. The direct 
primary will have nothing to do with 
the principle of representation at the 
very fountain head of our Republican 
Form of Government, the nomination 
of those who are to administer it. It 
is one of several efforts in this country 
to set up, intentional or otherwise, an 
opposing political system to that meant 
to be guaranteed in the Constitution, 
a kind of back seat driving of many 
voices giving contrary directions. 

Athens was a democracy, with the re- 

(Turn to page 374) 














An Agricultural Program for Kiwanis 


Six Definite Suggestions as to How Kiwanis (lubs (an Better 
Effect Social and Economic (ooperation* 


By PROFESSOR O. S. MORGAN 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CONGRATULATE the member- 

ship of this club on its objectives. 

Specifically I am most interested 

in your drive to effect a better 
understanding and working relation- 
ship between the people of the city 
and the farmer groups of the country. 
I recognize, as you doubtless do, that 
there is special strength in your organ- 
ization because you are not devoted to 
any one objective. Your peculiar 
strength lies in your lively interest in 
promoting social and economic team- 
work among business, commercial, in- 
dustrial and farming groups. In a 
word, the summation of your objec- 
tives is complete social and economic 
codperation. 

Clear analyses of nationally recog- 
nized farm problems have, in the past 
three months, come to us from two 
groups of able investigators: (1) a 
group of business men and (2) a com- 
mittee of agriculturists of the Land 
Grant Colleges (41st Annual Conven- 
tion November 15-18, Chicago). The 
analysis that will probably prove most 
interesting and profitable to Kiwanians 
is the report by the Business Men’s 
Commission on Agriculture, just off the 
press, published jointly by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. The ten business 
men making up the commission include, 
E. N. Brown, St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., E. M. Herr, President, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Alfred H. Swayne, Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation, and 
Paul M. Warburg, Chairman, Inter- 
national Acceptance Corporation. The 
economic adviser of the commission 
was Professor D. Graham, Princeton 
University, uncommitted to any partic- 
ular agricultural theory. The other 
members are outstanding figures in 
American business. 

The report states that the commis- 
sion “approached its task with sympa- 
thetic interest, for it has no ulterior 
purpose to serve, political or economic,” 
the Commission clearly recognized the 
present fundamental economic disad- 
vantages of agriculture. Though the 
Federal Departments of Agriculture 





*Address before the Kiwanis Club of New York 
City, February 8, 1928. 


and Commerce are equally effective in 
their respective fields yet natzonal leg- 
islation has protected commerce and in- 
dustry as at no time it has protected 
agriculture. The commission finds 
that if agriculture is to sustain its posi- 
tion of relative importance we must 
recognize the need of more equitable 
conditions as between city and country 
interests. Farmers must in the nature 
of the case fight their own fight but 
non-farmer social and economic forces 
should help. Kiwanis, standing for 
fair play, can help farmers free them- 
selves from an unfair handicap. 

The Business Men’s Commission an- 
alyze the farmer’s present difficulties 
and disabilities as follows: 

1. The real as well as the money 
costs in agriculture are rising. 
American farmers are not keep- 
ing their former superiority over 
competitors. 

3. The productivity of American 
farm lands is declining. 

4. Erosion is causing permanent 
loss on practically all American 
cultivated lands. 

5. Many, if not most, farmers year 
after year fail to obtain a finan- 
cial return equivalent to the re- 
turn obtained by city workers of 
no greater ability. 

6. The comparative advantage of 
other industries is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

7. The obstacles to the extension of 
markets for farm products are 
growing. 

8. The difficulties of improving the 
organization and methods of ag- 
riculture are increasing. 
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ROFESSOR O. S. MORGAN is 
one of the outstanding men in 
| the agricultural field. In recent years 
| he has been Director of the Train- 
| ing School, Illinois State Normal 
College; Director State School of 
Agriculture at Alfred, New York; 
Member of the Special Committee 
on Food of the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York; Agricultural 
surveyor and adviser for the Near 
East Relief and head of his depart- 
ment at Columbia University. His 
suggestions will be of great value 
| to all Kiwanis clubs. 
| —EDITOR 
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9. Fluctuation in prices of farm 
products is growing, increasing 
the hazards of farming. 

10. Tenancy is increasing. 

11. The quality of the farm popula- 
tion is undergoing progressive 
deterioration 


The Commission’s Advice 


The Business Men’s Commission 
makes nine specific suggestions for 


agricultural improvement, and the de- 
velopment of a national agricultural 
policy that shall combine a way of 
independent farm living with an as- 
sured modern plane of living among 
farmers. Indirectly and directly Ki- 
wanis can back up every one of these 
nine points. Following is my summary 
of the commission’s advice: 
1. Protective tariff policies should 
be studied with a view to equal- 
izing their effects as between 
agriculture and manufacturing 
industries ; 

2. The creation of a Federal Farm 
Board with advisory powers to 
aid farmers and farmer organi- 
zations in stabilization of prices 
of farm products as well as sta- 
bilization of agricultural produc- 
tion ; 


3. Improve by all possible legiti- 
mate means the production meth- 
ods of farmers; 


4. Encourage development of co- 
operative selling and _ buying 
agencies among farmers ; 
Combine a balanced agricultural 
production with a comprehensive, 
carefully planned policy of land 
utilization ; 

6. Earnest and effective codperation 
between the organizations of 
farmers, business men, manufac- 
turers and other economic groups 
not only to exercise constant 
watchfulness and control over 
local and state expenditures, but 
to effect needed redistribution of 
the burden of farm taxes, which 
rests with undue severity upon 
the farmer and in the long run 
endangers the economic interests 
of each state as a whole. 

7. Improve the defective and inade- 
quate farm credit machinery, 


al | 
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8. Readjust railroad rate structure, 
extend waterway systems and 
reduce distribution costs; and 

9. Coérdinate research work of 
federal, state and other agencies, 
while increasing appropriation 

for agricultural research. 

The foregoing is the consensus of 
opinion of a group of nationally and 
internationally known business men, 
wisely sympathetic to the needs of 
the farming industry and population. 
These findings with recommendation 
were presented in a 273-page Report, 
to the President of the United States, 
Nov. 14, 1927. 


Six Definite Suggestions as to 
What Kiwanis Can Do 

Specifically, where sensibly can Ki- 
wanis constructively take hold? In 
attempting to answer this large and im- 
portant question I have considered the 
unique position of the organization, as 
well as its avowed purpose to hammer 
out a program of practical works in- 
stead of impractical ideals. Bearing 
in mind the general lines of effort along 
which Kiwanis can work, two general 
considerations guide us, namely, the 
farmers’ somewhat grounded distrust 
of city interests, and secondly, the im- 
possibility of city interests doing the 
farmer’s thinking and work for him. 
Therefore, my recommendations con- 
sider constructive ways of breaking 
down farmer antagonism to proper city 
interests while encouraging him in lines 
of mutual city and country interests. 
I have tried formulating a program of 
action for Kiwanis that will encourage 
high type farmers to set clear examples 
of successful scientific farming. 


The Master Farmer Idea 
The Kiwanis club should be inter- 
ested in promoting by every means at 
its disposal efficent production-farm- 
ing among adult farmers. By “efficient 
production farming” I refer to farming 
with two objectives, namely, (a) farm- 
ing with large net returns from sale 
of farm products from a unit farm, 
and (b) large profitable yields per unit 
of crop area and per unit of live stock. 
Kiwanis can coOdperate with Division 
Agricultural Committees and a State 
Committee of Agriculturists of the 
State College of Agriculture and 
County Farm Bureaus to set up a state 
program of suitable awards for adult 
farmers in production farming in five 
lines: 
1. Dairy farms: 

(a) the most profitable 100-acre 

dairy farm 

(b) 200-acre dairy farm 


(c) 300-acre and more dairy 


farm ; 

2. Poultry farms: 
(a) the most profitable 1000-bird 
poultry farm, 
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(b) 2000-bird poultry farm, 
(c) 3000-bird plus poultry farm. 
3. Vegetable farms: 
(a) the most profitable truck 
farm; 
(b) the most profitable potato 
farm ; 
4. Fruit farms: 
(a) the most profitable apple 


tarm, 
(b) peach farm, 


5. Master farmers: 

(a) Master farmer, 

(b) Master farm homemaker. 
Master farmers, and the Master 


farm homemakers of each division and 
of the state should be selected and on a 
great club occasion be presented with a 
suitable cup, trophy or honor sign. 

The master farmer idea is in its third 
year of rapid development and popu- 
larity. Seventeen states have success- 
fully staged the contest this past year, 
1927-28. Secretary W. M. Jardine, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, heartily commended the move- 
ment on the occasion (January 6, 1928, 
Oklahoma City) of Oklahoma’s honor- 
ing 18 master farmers. Secretary Jar- 
dine states that the ideals of the master 
farmers “include efficiency in produc- 
tion, coupled with increased fertility 
for the soil, the assurance of a com- 
petency for the farmer and his family, 
the development of a fine home and 
community life; in short, a definite 
rural culture on American farms.” 
Following is a brief of the farm record 
of these Oklahoma Master Farmers.* 

“The average age of these 18 men 
They have spent from 14 to 40 
years in farming. They own an aver- 
age 399 acres. The average value of 
the farms owned by these Oklahoma 
farmers is $32,000, and the average 
net income on this investment for the 
years 1924-1926 was 10.4 per cent; 
that is, this per cent of income was 
obtained over and above the family 
living and after all operating expenses 
were paid. The amount thus earned is 
available for operator’s labor and man- 
agement and for interest on the invest- 
ment. 

“On 11 of these Oklahoma master 
farms producing wheat, the average 
was 25 bushels as compared with the 
state average 14 bushels for the same 
years. The average yield of cotton on 
nine farms was 304 pounds of lint 
per acre as compared with the state 
average of 177 pounds. The average 
yield of corn on 13 farms was 28 
bushels, while the state average is 17.5 
bushels. The average yield of oats on 
13 farms was 38 bushels, and the state 
average is 25 bushels. 

“Every one of these men owns a 
manure spreader. All practice crop 
rotation. Nearly all grow legumes. On 


*(Ref. “The Official Record,” U. S. D. Ag. 
Jan. 18, 1928, and U. S. Daily, Jan. 7, 1928.) 
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an average, on the 18 farms 16 per 
cent of the crop land is planted to 
legumes. The average for the state is 
1.5 per cent. In the matter of livestock, 
two specialize in hogs for pork, five in 
beef cattle, two in sheep, and two in 
dairying. There are 7 tractors, 2 com- 
bines, 15 tool sheds, and 8 blacksmith 
shops on these farms. There are 8 
refrigerators, 18 oil or gas stoves, 18 
water systems, 18 bathrooms, 9 sewer 
systems, 18 lighting plants, 16 power 
washers, 7 vacuum sweepers, and 8 
electric irons in the farm homes. The 
average house has eight rooms. The 
average number of children is three, 
and every child has had, is getting, or 
will have at least a high-school educa- 
tion; a number of the older ones are 
now in college. Sixteen of the Okla- 
homa master farmers belong to codp- 
erative marketing associations, 12 are 
members of the Farmers’ Union or the 
Grange. All are consistent supporters 
of church and Sunday school, and 16 
attend regularly. All vote at elections, 
and 11 are election officials. All take 
vacations with their families. Inci- 
dentally, 11 carry life insurance, a 
practice which most farmers neglect. 
In other states the records of master 
farmers are equally striking. 

I should add one other requisite for 
‘a qualified master farmer, namely, that 
no farmer in New York State be con- 
sidered eligible unless he keeps a satis- 
factory set of farm accounts. 

The master farmer idea alone is of 
tremendous significance. But the mas- 
ter farmer is an addition to the other 
lines, namely, the other adult “prize 
farmers” in dairying, poultry, vege- 
table and fruit growing. This work of 
your club in attempting to encourage 
adult farmers makes up a program that 
as to quality, practicability and em- 
phasis will command attention and will 
develop lasting bonds of good-will be- 
tween city and farmers. At the same 
time it will encourage the farmers to 
do their part to solve their problems. 


Working with the Y outh on the Farm 


My suggestion for a second line of 
effort is with farmer youth. These 
lively farm boys and girls are found 
usually in the 4-H clubs, organized 
and conducted as a part of our Federal 
and State agricultural education and 
training systems under the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914. Here is where wise 
encouragement from your club will 
probably count even more than that 
with adults. My suggestion in connec- 
tion with this is similar to that for 
adults with the exception that neces- 
sarily the basis for awarding prizes 
will be on a smaller unit than the entire 
farm. Instead, the unit will be a suit- 
able area of potatoes, of corn, home 


(Turn to page 373) 











The picturesqueness 
and the romanticism of 
the Evangeline country 
has had its effect on 
everybody but very few 
really know anything 
about this great and 
growing province in the 
far northeastern section 
of the North American 





AN Y persons 
who visit Nova 
Scotia for the 
first time arrive 
with certain erroneous im- 
pressions. They have im- 
agined an austere country 
of barren rocks and lichen- 
covered hills, of forbidding 
shores and gray seas. They 
are pleasantly surprised to 
find a country of fertile 
valleys and pine-clad hills, 
of apple orchards and 
dahlia gardens, of shining 
sand beaches and haunts of 
woodland peace. And when 
they have absorbed the mel- 
lowed beauty of landscapes 
and seascapes they are the 
better prepared for a re- 
cital of the hidden wealth 
beneath the surface. 

They are astonished to 
learn that the yearly export 
of apples from Nova Scotia 
exceeds that of all the re- 
maining portions of the 
British Empire combined. 
They find that the province 
is the storehouse of more gypsum than 
any other Canadian province. They 
discover that the coal fields of the prov- 
ince comprise the only deposit of bitu- 
minous coal on the Atlantic seaboard 
of America. They are impressed with 
the figures showing the great available 
forests and the fishery wealth of the 
province and with the situation of Nova 
Scotia on the greatest ocean highway— 
a situation which makes this province 
of international importance. 

What the orange is to California the 
apple is to Nova Scotia, a lodestone to 
attract desirable settlers. Less than 
twenty per cent of our commercial fruit 
belt has been set out under apple trees 
and the world is recognizing as never 
before the dietetic value of northern 
fruits. In Nova Scotia a full bearing 
orchard of ten acres should provide 
ample work and a fair living for a 
settler. In many sections dairying, 
swine breeding, poultry raising and the 








All Photos Courtesy Department of Natural Resources, Nova Scotia 
Baddeck, Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. 


The Country of 


Evangeline 


cA Brief Description of the ‘Resources of Nova 
Scotia, the Country Made Famous for -All 
Trme by the Genius of the Poet Longfellow 


By HON. J. A. WALKER 


MINISTER OF NaTurAL Resources FOR Nova Scotia; 
Vice-PRESIDENT, Kiwanis Cius or HALirax 


cultivation of small fruits provide 
lucrative side lines. 

Nova Scotia has the moisture and 
the sunshine necessary for successful 
animal husbandry. Dairying can al- 
most be indefinitely extended. The 
home demand is not yet fully met for 
the entire year and a large overseas 
market exists in Great Britain. It is 
also believed that the time is now ap- 
proaching when the great consuming 
centres of the northeastern United 
States will look to Nova Scotia for a 
portion of their dairy supplies. At 
least one million acres of pasture 
throughout the province are admirably 
adapted to sheep-raising, and both 
coarse and medium wool breeds do well. 

A glance at a chart of the North 
Atlantic fishing areas shows the re- 
markable position which this province 
occupies in the fishing industry. The 
established food resorts of “ground” 
fish are within a few hours’ sail of our 
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continent, Nova Scotia. 
Therefore, this authon- 
tative article by the 
Minister of * Natural 
Resources for that 
province and Vice- 
President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Halifax, 
will be of great interest 
to all Kiwanians. 


ports and the coast line with 
its numerous headlands, 
coves, and inlets is directly 
in the path of the annual 
run of “school” fish. The 
immense fleets of trawlers 
operating from _ British, 
French, German and Nor- 
wegian ports have only a 
limited area as compared 
with that of the Nova 
Scotian fishing waters. Our 
herring and mackerel fish- 
eries alone offer strong in- 
ducements to men and cap- 
ital, and the dry and 
smoked fish trade is capable 
of a very large develop- 
ment. 

The sales of fresh and 
prepared fish throughout 
Canada have increased 
fourfold in recent years and 
despite the Fordney tariff, 
shipments to the United 
States have been well main- 
tained both in quantity and 
value. It is officially es- 
timated that the value of 
Nova Scotia fish product: 
should reach fifty million dollars with- 
in the next twenty years. 

The forests of Nova Scotia contain 
at least thirty billion feet of merchant- 
able material, every stick of which 
can be floated to tide water. This re- 
source is estimated to be worth four 
hundred and fifty million dollars. No- 
where else in Canada are soil and cli- 
matic conditions perhaps quite so well 
adapted to rapid forest growth. By 
reason of the heavy precipitation the 
woodlands of the province can be made 
practically fire-proof. With good driv- 
ing rivers and ice-free harbors this 
province has enormous advantages over 
inland regions for the economic market- 
ing of her forest production. 

The mineral areas of Nova Scotia 
are now receiving fresh attention by 
far-sighted investors. The reserves of 
coal if compressed into one mass would 
form a six-foot seam 114 miles wide 
and 1,100 miles long. Thus we have 
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fuel enough not only for our own 
needs but also sufficient to supply most 
of the demands of Ontario and Quebec. 
Our gypsum deposits cover an area of 
625 square miles. Extensive areas of 
infusorial earth in Colchester 
Digby Counties are now being worked. 
It is believed that with the new defini- 
tion of what really constitutes gold 
ores one can fairly say that the gold 
ores of this province which cover about 
§,000 square miles are as yet almost 
untouched. A large scope for endeavor 
exists in this resource as well as in the 
great areas of gypsum, salt, limestone, 
shales that 


commercial clays and oil 
are known to exist. 


To manufacturers Nova Scotia offers 
a promising field in the extraction of 
finished 
products from steel; in by-products of 
the fishing industry, such as fertilizers, 
oils and glue; in pulp and paper; in 
hardwood products; in clay products; 
and in manufacturing subsidiary to the 
fruit growing industry. Raw material 


by-products from coal; 


from the West Indies and 
other countries can be laid 
down by cheap water car- 
riage for manufacturing 
here at numerous fine har- 
bors. In these and other 
directions Nova_ Scotia 
possesses special advan- 
tages which, if the prov- 
ince will be given a fair 
deal in Confederation, 
will enable it to compete 
successfully with other 
countries. The further de- 
velopment of hydro-elec- 
tric power which is now in 
progress throughout the 
province should materi- 
ally assist in rendering 
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profitable additional 
manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

To appreciate a coun- 
try, however, one must not 
only read about it but visit 
it and Nova Scotia is well 
worth seeing. As a holi- 
day land the Bluenose 
country is unsurpassed 
and all who love appeal- 
ing scenery, wholesome 
out-door sports, historic 
sites and a friendly, hos- 
pitable people will take 
Nova Scotia to their heart. 

Nova Scotia offers an 
inviting field to salmon 








Gaspereau Valley, Nova Scotia. 





North West Arm, Halifax 





and trout fishermen. The 

country is interlaced with 
a net work of rivers, which, rising in 
the mountains of the interior, weave 
and wind through pastoral lands. Prac- 
tically every river emptying into the 
Atlantic or Bay of Fundy yields its 
quota of salmon each summer. 

In Nova Scotia no waters are pre- 
served. Nearly all the lakes and 
streams are well stocked with brook 
trout of good size and great gameness. 
The extensive waterways combined 
with the uniform coolness of the water 
and richness of insect life combine to 
make the Province an ideal trout fish- 
ing country. There is a practically 
never-ending supply of good fish rang- 
ing up to three pounds in weight, the 
average being three quarters to one 
pound. Nova Scotia yields place to no 
country in the world in the number of 
trout that can be taken by hook and 
line at any part of the open season. 

















The Human Relationship between Canada 
and the United States 


Bound Together by Mutual Services 


By JOHN J. McMILLAN 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON Pus.tic AFFAIRS 


AST year two excellent brochures 
on the relations between Canada 
and the United States were is- 
sued. Valuable suggestions 

were made to Canada by Past Inter- 
national Trustee Burton D. Myers, 
who treated of many phases of Canadi- 
an life and industry, such as agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, general economic 
development, and even music, literature 
and art. The completeness of this ex- 
cellent pamphlet makes it quite un- 
necessary to deal with these interests 
again, but should any member of the 
Kiwanis clubs in Canada desire even 
more complete information on the re- 
lation of this country to its great 
neighbor this would be found most 
adequately treated in a book by Sir 
Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G., President 
of Toronto University, “The United 
States as a Neighbor from a Canadian 
Point of View.” The present com- 
munication, however, restricts itself 
almost exclusively to the human and 
moral affiliations between these two 
countries. This is indeed in close keep- 
ing with the essential principles of Ki- 
wanis International: 


“To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the mate- 
rial values of life”; 

“To encourage daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human rela- 
tionships” ; 

“To develop by precept and example 
a more intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship.” 

Its motto is “Service”; its slogan 


“We build.” 


Geological Relationships a Symbol 


A distinguished geologist lecturing 
in Chicago some time ago explained 
how Canada has contributed liberally 
to the wealth and power of that great 
western metropolis. The contribution 
was made in far-off geological times, 
possibly 100,000 years ago. At that 
remote period a huge blizzard raged 
on the plains to the north, day and 
night, year after year, century after 
century, it continued until the snow 
was piled mountains high. Under the 
immense pressure the lower strata be- 
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came ice, and ice being more plastic 
than we suppose, began to spread and 
to push farther south, foot by foot and 
mile by mile it relentlessly advanced, 
and, as it did so, scraped the rocks and 
carried all the rich fertile soil of the 
Dominion across the border and de- 
posited it in the States of Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Illinois, and so laid the 
foundation of the wealth and prosper- 
ity of Chicago. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that this contribution impoverished 
Canada without any reflex benefit to 
itself, if we may presume to continue 
the Chicago lecturer’s theme. The 
same great glacier that carried the soil 
across the line dammed the rivers that 
flow into the Arctic sea and formed im- 
mense lakes covering what is now the 
Western Prairies. At the bottom of 
these lakes a fine silt was deposited, in 
many cases 40 feet in thickness. By 
and by the blizzard ceased, and the 
skies cleared and the ice melted, and 
the rivers were open again; these lakes 
were drained and there was revealed 
on the Canadian western plains, soil, 
for agricultural purposes, simply un- 
surpassed in the world. In this way 
both countries have profited by the 
glacier period, both have been greatly 
enriched and the mutual relationships 
of both have been made happier. The 
United States has to the north of it a 
country of immense natural wealth, 
whose great agricultural resources are 
as yet scarcely touched, while Canada 
has to the south of it a rich and pros- 
perous neighbor whose friendship has 
been of the most generous kind. 

In the great disaster in Halifax in 
1917 when in the twinkling of an eye 
several thousand lives were lost and 
thousands were wounded by a terrific 
explosion, within 24 hours the United 
States was on the spot with its hospi- 
tal train. Her sympathetic people built 
houses for the homeless and ministered 
in a way unforgettable to the distress 
of the people. 

This ancient geological history is 
symbolic of the mutual services which 
have bound these countries together. 
While each has preserved its politica! 
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unity and each has fostered its own 
spirit of patriotism, both have been of 
great advantage to each other. It is a 
symbol also of the ideals of Kiwanis 
which seeks by such mutual services to 
bind together these peoples more close- 
ly still and to make forever impossible 
the interruption of the happy relation- 
ship which now proclaims to the world 
100 years of frontier unguarded by a 
single fort or menaced by a single 
gun. 


The “Bow-wow” Attitude Between 
Nations a Menace 


From time immemorial statesmen 
have dreamed of vast empires under 
whose auspices different nations would 
dwell at peace, because disarmed by a 
superior power. Alexander the Great 
extended his empire from Greece to 
India ; Mahomet from China to Spain ; 
the Roman Empire embraced the vari- 
ous nationalities and races that crowd- 
ed the shores of the Mediterranean; 
and even when its barriers had been 
broken through by the invasions of the 
barbarians, the dream and hope of a 
single empire haunted the imagina- 
tions of emperors for centuries to come. 
Tennyson gives utterance to it when he 
says :— 


“When the war drum throbs no long- 
er and the battle flag is furled, 
In the parliament of men, the federa- 
tion of the world.” 


This dream of one world-wide em- 
pire, however, is very dubious. It can 
never be fully realized through con- 
quest or threat, indeed a menacing at- 
titude between nations would postpone 
it indefinitely. A Scottish shepherd 
was just breaking in a new dog, and he 
had crossed the moors one Sabbath 
morning, rounded up the sheep, and 
then had entered the kirk. The service 
proceeded without incident, although it 
was the dog’s first appearance in 
church, until the minister came to the 
sermon. He was of the “bow-wow” 
type of orator. When he became ex- 
cited his voice sounded like a challenge 
—a deep response came from the dog 

(Turn to page 378) 





Administration of Criminal Law 


“No Rules or Regulations, However Well Enforced, (Can Take the Place of a 
General Public Sentiment in Favor of Obedience to Legal -Authority’’* 


T this particular time, when the 
processes of criminal law in 
some states have been under 
severe criticism, it may be of 

interest to discuss the principles ap- 
plicable to the administration of the 
criminal law in this state and nation. 
Man must live either in a state of 
nature, where each one is a law unto 
himself and where necessity knows no 
law, or he must submit to the domain 
of government. 

Government exists for one purpose 
alone, and that to secure for the citizen 
civil liberty, and this means freedom, 
with only those restraints that the pub- 
lic good requires. Blackstone has de- 
fined municipal law as “a rule of civil 
conduct prescribed by the supreme 
power in a state commanding what is 
right and prohibiting what is wrong.” 
This definition is perhaps not entirely 
accurate, for law prohibits things that 
are wrong in themselves as well as 
many things that are wrong merely be- 
cause the law makes them so for the 
public good. So, we have two kinds 
of public wrong. 


Constitutional Safeguards 

It is a great calamity for a citizen 
to be charged with the commission of 
a crime. When the states came into 
being our Colonial ancestors estab- 
lished a federal government and pro- 
vided numerous safeguards for his 
protection. They seemd to be imbued 
with the spirit of the “Golden Rule” 
and had in mind liberty from the op- 
pression that resulted from the “Star 
Chamber” prosecutions in England 
which reached their culmination of in- 
famy during the reigns of Henry VII 
and Charles I. This Chamber tried 
its victims in secret, without any oppor- 
tunity for defense and without the 
presence of witnesses and of a jury. 
So, we find in the federal constitution 
certain definite safeguards thrown 
around the traverser, which even Con- 
gress or the legislatures or the courts 
cannot contravene: 

“No person can be held for an in- 
famous crime unless upon presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury; nor 
shall he be subject, tor the same of- 
fense, to be twice put in jeopardy of 


*Address before the Kiwanis Club of Cumber- 
land, Md. 


By JUDGE ALBERT A, DOUB 


CuMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


his life or liberty; nor shall he be 
compelled to be a witness against him- 
self, nor shall he be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due proc- 
ess of law; he is entitled to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the state or district wherein the 
crime was committed, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him, to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. Excessive 
bail cannot be required nor can he be 
compelled to give evidence against him- 
self”; and by section 5 of article XIV 
of the constitution of Maryland, in the 
trial of criminal cases, the jury is the 
judge of the law as well as of the 
fact. Under this provision his counsel 
can discuss the law, its meaning and 
applicability to the facts of the case, 
although he cannot discuss the consti- 
tutionality of the law ; and the jury can 
disregard any expressed opinion of the 
court on the law if it sees proper to 
express an opinion during the trial. 
The court must furnish him counsel 
to aid in his defense if he has not the 
means to employ counsel himself; if 
he fails to testify in his own behalf 
the jury can draw no inference of guilt 
from such failure, and the counsel for 
the state will not be allowed to com- 
ment upon it in his argument. If for 
any reason the citizen is unjustly re- 
strained of his liberty he can file a 
petition known as habeas corpus and be 
brought immediately before the court 
and have an inquiry as to the justice 
of his restraint, and if it be illegal, 
he will be discharged. If he has been 
found not guilty by the jury or by the 
court sitting as a jury, he is absolutely 
discharged of the offense forever, and 
the state cannot appeal. 

In this state, if he be found guilty 
he has thirty days in which to appeal 
to the Court of Appeals, who will 
determine whether there have been er- 
rors committed by the judge at the 
trial, and he has three months from 
the date of the appeal within which to 
have the record transmitted to the 
Court of Appeals, and the appellate 
court is required to hear the case 
promptly. If the judgment be af- 
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firmed, it is almost impossible for the 
case to require more than nine months 
to be finally disposed of, and if re- 
versed, not more than eighteen months. 
More than ninety-five percent of all 
cases are finally disposed of within 
three months of the commission of the 
crime without appeal. 

A motion for a new trial must be 
filed within three days of the verdict, 
and must be heard and disposed of 
within the term, unless the time be ex- 
tended in writing; and no second mo- 
tion can be filed. The court has no 
power to strike out or modify the judg- 
ment or sentence after the expiration 
of the term except for fraud, accident 
or mistake. So in Maryland there is 
expedition in the disposition of crim- 
inal cases and every reasonable protec- 
tion is given to the traverser against 
persecution. It is essential, however, 
that the public shall always feel that 
it is the law and not the judge who pro- 
nounces judgment in criminal and civil 
cases. The personality of the court 
ought to be, as far as possible, detached 
from the proceedings, so that the public 
have no thought of him except that he 
is merely the mouthpiece of the law, 
which has spoken when the traverser 
is convicted and the sentence is im- 
posed. 

In the recent dramatic trial in Mas- 
sachusetts it was unfortunate that the 
Judge expressed any opinion about the 
case during the progress of the trial, 
for this departure from judicial ethics 
or decorum caused many good citizens 
to believe that it was not the law but 
the judge, who entered the verdict and 
pronounced the sentence, although it 
would seem inconceivable that any 
judge of his standing could by in- 
direction or otherwise, try to aid the 
State in a case involving the capital 
sentence. 


Too Many Superficial Opinions Re- 
garding Crime Problem 
The problem of crime is a difficult 
one and too many opinions about it 
are superficial. The state is a most 
delicate entity, an organization of 
society—influenced or dominated in a 
democracy by the passions and preju- 
dices, the hopes and fears, the greed 
(Turn to page 372) 
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RE women really parasites ? 
Is it supporting, moiling for, toiling for, think- 
ing for and working for our women which makes 
the Tired Business Man so tired? 

Never the small boy, growing tired of the round of 
lessons and duties, washing behind the ears and learning 
table manners, who did not want to run away from home. 
He sees the ragged cigarette-smoking urchin from across 
the railroad tracks who has none of these things to do, 
no meals to be on hand for and no nine o'clock bed time. 
He is tempted and sometimes yields to the impulse, to run 
away and leave his tiresome responsibilities behind him. 

Few married men but at some times of depression have 
envied the care-free bachelor who can play poker any time 
he likes, or eat his meals when or where he chooses. He is 
the symbol of the ragged urchin from across the tracks 
who tempted him to emulation when a small boy. 

Yes, madam, that queer old sobersides that you call 
honey in moments of w eakness, but whom you normally 
refer to as “say, listen!” gets tired of his job. You are 
his job! He has moments when he wishes he could escape 
the dull routine of a family of parasitical womankind and 
degenerate into a loafer with holes in his socks and freckles 
on his morals. He would like to desert and go native. 

There are arguments in his favor; there are excuses for 
him ; there are certain reasons why he feels that his women 
are parasites. He has to worry about notes in the bank, 
payments on the house, interest and household money. He 
has little help from the weaker sex in his efforts. 

But it is because he has so darned many things on his 
mind that he forgets. Here are a few of the things the 
old sobersides you married forgets. 

He forgets he would never go to church if he didn’t have 
a woman to remind him of his religious duties, who drags 
him by the collar to concerts and lectures to keep him a 
cultured gentleman instead of an ignoramus reading only 
the daily papers. 

He forgets he would have no more social standing in 
the community than the ash man if it were not for his 
wife who throws Ss parties and invites interesting people for 
him to meet. 

He forgets that if it were not for his female stenographer 
he would never keep an engagement, pay his income tax 
or his gas bill without a penalty, would have to interview, 
by hundreds, bores who want to sell him everything from 
maps of the Holy Land to gas stock. 

He forgets that his wife reminds him of his mother’s 
birthday, his stenographer reminds him of his wife’s birth- 
day, his mother reminds him when his own birthday occurs, 
so he will not make a date to go to lodge and miss the 
surprise party the women of his family have planned to 
make him happy. 

His wife reminds him that the suit of clothes he wears 
is getting seedy. His stenographer reminds him it is his 
wedding anniversary, and that he promised to go to lunch 
with Mr. Hawkins at twelve-thirty. 

His wife wakes him up in the morning, prods him till 
he gets in his car and starts to his work. His stenographer 
makes him stop manicuring his nails to hustle out the 


letters so he can go home in time for dinner. It takes his 
wife and three daughters to get him into his tuxedo in 
time to take them to the Kiwanis Ladies’ Night. 

If it were not for his wife he would never go to the 
barber shop and get his hair cut. If it were not for his 
stenographer he would stay there and flirt with the man- 
icure girl, missing his engagement at the office at two-fifteen 
with Mr. Whosis who wants to buy a big bill. 

His wife writes his letter to his mother for him and his 
secretary writes his business letters, reminds him to take 
postage stamps on his trip so he can send home some pic- 
ture postals of the hotel with “This is my room” on them 
as a loving message to the wife he left behind. 

His wife keeps an eye on him to see that he does not 
get to depend too much on his pretty secretary; his pretty 
secretary scares other women off him. Between them they 
keep him in the straight and narrow path which leads to 
domestic happiness. 

His wife picks up after him at home: shoes, socks, ties, 
soiled collars, cigarette butts, disordered newspapers and 
what have you. ‘In the office the stenographer straightens 
up his desk, keeps his fountain pens filled and his pencils 
sharpened. 

He forgets his mother, his wife, his daughter, his stenog- 
rapher, his bookkeeper, the girl at the telephone switch- 
board all waiting on him hand and foot, from morning 
until night. He thinks of his women folks as parasitical 
and wants to run away and live in a flannel shirt at a fish- 
ing club where women are not permitted. 

From A to Izzard, from Dan to Beersheba, from the 
much advertised crib to the much feared coffin, his path 
through life is lined with women, all of whom soothe his 
pathway and his forehead, lifting everything off his shoul- 
ders but the padding, relieving him of ev ery responsibility. 

Women are his memory, his reminders, his civilizing in- 
fluence, his tendency of refinement, his hope of heaven, 
his salvation. From the time he is born until the day he 
dies, they coddle and pet him. They nurse him when he 
is sick and encourage him in failure. They shout with 
glee over his petty victories and they soothe his pride when 
he gets a well deserved licking. They tell him he is the 
w orld’s best and do not snicker as they say it. 

Hence, consequently, and therefore, not to mention 
QO. E. D. he feels that they are parasites and that he is 
wearing away his life toiling that they may have motor 
cars and fur coats, keep up with the Joneses, cut a swath at 
the country club and have a maid at the front door when 
they have a bridge party. 

Yes, ma’am! Your own particular old sobersides who 
looks so meek and is so well house-broken, gets the idea 
every now and then that he is an abused man, caught in 
the treadmill of business, working himself to death to 
gratify the fool tastes of his women folks! 

It’s a good idea to push the old chap out of the house 
and send him on a fishing party where he will catch a 
cold and burn his hands frying bacon and forget his fish- 
ing tackle and get sunburned. He will come home remem- 
bering some of the things he now forgets. 

Are women really parasites? Let’s all laugh! 
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The Progress of Industrial Forestry 


Maintaining Forests on Perpetual Yield Basis — 
27,000,000 -Acres Involved 


By FRANKLIN W. REED 


InpusSTRIAL Forester, NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


HE lumberman, once greatest 

pioneer of them all, is 

abandoning his nomadic habits 

and is settling down. Where 
once he pushed forever ahead into the 
wilderness cutting the virgin timber, 
he is now finding that it is possible to 
stay in one place and produce timber 
by growing it. In addition to his skill 
in harvesting the forest crop, he is ac- 
quiring skill in growing it. 

A few years ago anyone who men- 
tioned timber growing as a_ business 
enterprise would have been laughed at. 
But the time has come when timber 
growing is not a mere fad of altruistic 
land owners but is a commercial en- 
terprise engaged in by business men 
who know what they are doing. 


174 Companies Doing Definite W ork 


A recent survey made by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
shows that 174 companies and individ- 
ual owners are taking definite steps to 
grow trees as a crop—to keep their 
forests on a perpetual yield basis. The 
total acreage involved is 21 million 
acres, an area as large as the State of 
Maine. Forest management as prac- 
ticed by these owners, most of whom 
are lumber companies and pulp and 
paper manufacturers, means more than 
mere fire protection. On a large por- 
tion of this area selective logging is 
practiced—that is only the larger and 
more mature trees are cut, the smaller 
ones being left to continue growing. 
Usually the cutting is done to a fixed 
diameter limit, but in some cases the 
trees to be cut are first selected and 
marked by trained foresters. Seed 
are left in many instances to 
insure restocking of the surrounding 
land. Some operators are cutting their 
land clean—that is taking out all the 
merchantable trees—and are depending 
either upon intensive fire protection, 
which is the first step in natural re- 
forestation, or upon artificial planting. 
Twenty-seven of the 174 owners who 
are engaged in industrial reforestation 
have nurseries with a total annual pro- 
duction capacity of 37,570,000 trees. 

It is evident that the greatest 
progress has been made in those regions 
where the growing conditions are most 


trees 


favorable, as in the North Atlantic 
States, principally New England, the 
South, in the pine belt of the Coastal 
Plain, and on the Pacific slope sections 
of Washington, Oregon and northern 
California. In these parts of the coun- 
try with abundant precipitation and 
humid climate there is the best prospect 
that trees will increase in size and value 
rapidly enough to offset the annual 
carrying charges of interest, taxes and 
protection. 

One finds, further, a_ relatively 
greater progress in industrial reforesta- 
tion in those states which themselves 
have made the most progress in giving 
to forest property, in return for the 
taxes it pays, the public service to 
which it is entitled along with other 
kinds of property, in the shape of fire 
protection and good roads. ‘Time was 
when all woodlands were looked upon 
as no man’s land. Ownership gave one 
little more right than to “reduce them 
to possession” by clearing, cultivating 
and fencing them, and the owner was 
accorded the right to cut the timber 
from them only if he got there first. 
The public reserved the right to fish 
and hunt on them, to graze cattle, to 
burn them over to improve the range, 
and even to cut the timber if it saw fit. 
Along with this point of view there has 
been a tendency to over-tax forest 
properties, to milk them as hard as pos- 
sible and to expend the revenues thus 
raised for public improvements and 
public service which in no way bene- 
fited the forests which paid for them. 
Such conditions still persist in varying 
degrees in some sections of the country. 
When the forest owner has to meet 
them at their worst he finds little profit 
in doing anything beyond removing his 
merchantable timber as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Conditions Grow Better 

The industrial forestry survey of 
the Chamber of Commerce, however, 
indicates that conditions in this respect 
are steadily and even rapidly improv- 
ing. The State and Federal Govern- 
ments are recognizing more clearly 
each year their responsibility toward 
forest property, and are expressing it 
in steadily improving legislation and 
steadily increasing appropriations, 
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which makes further police and fire 
protection possible. Moreover, the 
evils of the present tax system are be- 
ing met by constructive action, several 
states having already passed remedial 
legislation that renders the burden 
more equitable. The general tendency 
seems to be to provide for the collec- 
tion of an annual tax from the land 
alone, on the basis of a fair valuation 
and to defer collection on the timber 
itself until it has grown to maturity 
and can be converted into a marketable 
product. There is every justification 
for expecting that within a reasonable 
length of time these “political obsta- 
cles” to industrial forestry will have 
been reduced to a minimum. 

It is worthy of note that the greatest 
development in favorable legislation 
has been made in New England where 
the lumber industry began over three 
hundred years ago. It is here also that 
we find the most actual progress in in- 
dustrial forest practice. 


Pulp and Paper Industry Progress 

The pulp and paper industry, second 
largest of the wood using industries, 
has advanced further in the growing 
of trees as a crop than the lumber in- 
dustry. This is perfectly logical when 
one analyses the situation. It costs 
several million dollars to construct a 
pulp and paper plant of the minimum 
size that can be operated economically ; 
it is, in fact, a practically permanent 
institution. In planning such an enter- 
prise the owner must be assured of a 
continuously adequate supply of raw 
material, not for five, ten, or even 
twenty years, but for an_ indefinite 
period. He comes, therefore, to the 
point where it is cheaper to grow suc- 
cessive crops of wood on the cutover 
areas near at hand, than it is to reach 
out to new virgin fields (which are al- 
ways getting more and more distant) 
or scrap his plant and build another at 
a distant place. Another factor in the 
equation is that a crop of pulpwood 
can be grown much more quickly, and 
therefore more cheaply, than a crop of 
sawtimber. Much smaller trees can be 
used and a forest will attain a size 
merchantable for pulpwood in half the 

(Turn to page 380) 
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Prospective Members 


IWANIS clubs should give more attention to pros- 

pective members. Greater care in the selection of 

membership prospects will result in the strengthen- 
ing of the club’s personnel and will definitely contribute to 
the stability of membership. The more complete and exact 
the information given to prospective members, the less dele- 
tions will occur for superficial and unnecessary reasons. 

In business a good prospect is one who is considered in- 
terested enough in something to make it likely that he will 
purchase it or one who it is thought can be interested so 
that he will make a purchase. The only test to which such 
prospects are subject is that of their credit standing. 

In Kiwanis it is quite otherwise. A man may be so 
interested in a Kiwanis club that he will be quite willing 
to accept membership and pay the costs, or he may be one 
who can easily be interested in Kiwanis so that he will 
become a member, and yet in either case if the man does not 
meet the requirements for membership, he cannot be con- 
sidered a good prospect for Kiwanis. 

In Kiwanis the membership prospect must meet certain 
definite standards. He should be a man of character. He 
should have good standing in his community. He should 
be a representative man in his line of business or in his 
profession. He should be a man responsive to the objects 
and objectives of Kiwanis. He should be ready to share 
in the fellowship and activities of the club. In other words, 
the Kiwanis prospect must do more than simply meet the 
credit test. He must measure up to the test of Kiwanis 
membership standards. 

In some clubs sufficient attention is not given to testing 
prospective members by these standards. A “Friend of 
Bill’s” or one who is known as a “good fellow,” is too 
quickly put on the prospect list without being measured 
by the Kiwanis yard stick. 

Even a good prospect should not be considered by a 
Kiwanis club if there is a better one for a given classifi- 
cation. The Membership Committee should endeavor to 
interest in Kiwanis the strongest possible man for each 
open classification. It is not simply enough to get a good 
man to join Kiwanis. If there is a stronger man in his 
professional or business line, that man should be sought. 
It is only by this constant endeavor to secure for each 
classification the strongest possible man that the personnel 
of a club is built up and it is only as the best possible 
members are secured that a club develops the strong leader- 
ship so essential for its best functioning in a community. 

After prospective members have been carefully selected 
according to the best standards in Kiwanis, then they should 
be given adequate information in regard to Kiwanis. They 
should be thoroughly informed in regard to the objects 
and objectives of Kiwanis, the various units of our organi- 
zation,—club, district and International,—and the specific 
activities of the club, in which membership is being con- 
sidered and especially its obligations in fees, dues, 
attendance and service. 


A study of “short-time members,” those who were deleted 
within six months of their becoming members, shows clearly 
that too many clubs do not give proper information to 
prospective members even about the ordinary responsibili- 
ties of membership, such as dues, attendance, etc. If such 
matters are not made clear to a prospective member, it 
certainly is to be taken for granted that the larger matters 
as to the functioning and ideals of the organization are 
neglected. If a prospective member is not adequately in- 
formed as to his obligations, it is only to be expected that 
if he finds some of these unsatisfactory after becoming a 
member, he will inevitably be lost to the club. It were 
better that he never had become a member than that he 
should have joined without knowledge and then in a short 
time resign or be removed from membership. 


A new leaflet has just been issued entitled “Kiwanis 
and You,” the purpose of which is to give to prospective 
members definite information such as they should have 
before assuming the obligations of membership in a Kiwanis 
club. This leaflet has been prepared by the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education and samples were sent 
to the clubs last month. The leaflet gives a brief summary 
of ““What Kiwanis is,” ‘““What Kiwanis is not,’ “What 
Kiwanis requires of you,” ‘““What you receive from Kiwa- 
nis,” ““What Kiwanis does,’ “‘Kiwanis Literature,” and 
“Kiwanis Ideals.” 

Obviously, a general leaflet like this cannot give detailed 
information concerning a particular club. Therefore, in 
addition to this leaflet, ““Kiwanis and You,” each club 
should prepare a brief mimeographed or printed statement 
of its financial obligations, its activities and the service 
obligations of its members. 

Copies of “Kiwanis and You” and of the statement 
about the club itself should be given to each prospective 
member. If this is done, we can be quite certain that our 
new members will enter upon their relations with Kiwanis 
clubs in such a thoroughly intelligent manner as will make 
for their best participation in the life and activities of the 
club and will also strengthen and stabilize its membership. 

Let Kiwanis clubs more carefully select their prospects 
and more thoroughly inform them‘in regard to Kiwanis 
and follow through with a well-planned method for the 
complete education of new members by the tutor system or 
some other. ‘then our clubs will be strengthened in per- 
sonnel. There will be more additions of real quality and 
fewer deletions for unnecessary and superficial reasons. 
The total result will be better Kiwanis clubs, stronger in 
leadership and more active in all worth-while service. 
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The Golden Rule 


Its Complete Application Would Cause a Lot of Commotion 


By DR. FRANKLIN L, RILEY 


Proressor oF History, WASHINGTON AND Lee UNIvErsiry; 
Memser Kiwanis Cius or LExincton, VIRGINIA 


HIS is a universal rule of con- 

duct. No exceptions whatever 

were made in the scope of its 

application, and for any man 
to do so is not only presumptuous but 
pernicious. Therefore, if we accept 
this rule only in theory but allow ex- 
ceptions in practice we destroy its value. 
Mark the man who would blot the “All 
things whatsoever” out of the Golden 
Rule. 

To paraphrase a sentence from Dr. 
Speer, written in the defence of Truth: 
“We do not care greatly for the creed 
of any man whose conception of the 
Golden Rule is so capricious and in- 
secure that he is willing to betray it 
when the price seems to him sufficient. 
How a man stands on this matter, is 
a central question, in character.” In 
reply to the question, “Is dissent from 
the Golden Rule consistent with the 
highest character?’ we unqualifiedly 
answer “No” and “Never.” 

The universality of the Golden Rule 
is further shown by its language 
“Whatsoever you would,” not “what- 
soever some of you would.” There is 
no qualifying word before the pro- 
noun, which shows that it is intended 
to be a rule for all men everywhere. 
It brings the rule home to each of us, 
and there can be no exemptions from 
its binding effect. Men are constantly 
trying to escape responsibility for vio- 
lating this and other great moral laws 
by asserting that they do not apply to 
them. Byron was only one of many 
persons to advance the pernicious doc- 
trine that “certain free spirits, like his 
own, must not be judged by ordinary 
codes.” He claimed that “because he 
was a genius” he was “exempt from 
sundry moral prohibitions as to con- 
duct.” It is needless to say that this 
pernicious doctrine originated in Hell. 

Too many men act as if their moral 
obligations extend only so far as they 
desire. They are content to let them 
extend only to their own family, cor- 
poration, or social group, and they look 
upon the rest of mankind as “outside 
the moral pale.” This double stand- 
ard of morality is most prevalent 
among savages. To them the injunc- 
tion, “Thou shalt not kill,” means that 
they shall not take the life of a fellow 





tribesman; but it has no application 
whatever to strangers. They believe 
that they should not lie to their fellow 
clansmen, and their plighted word with- 
in that limited circle is “probably as 
sacredly kept as by the average civi- 
lized man.” But they do not think that 
strangers have any right to the truth, 
and to deceive them is, therefore, a vir- 
tue. The savage is also taught that to 
steal from a member of his tribe is a 
crime, but to steal from a stranger is 
commendable. 

It is one of the crowning glories of 
Christianity that it struck a death blow 
to this dual code of morality by teach- 
ing men the “oneness and universality 
of the moral law that right and 
wrong are right and wrong every- 
where’’—outside the tribe as well as 
within. This applies to politics and 
business as well as to other activities 
of life, yet many politicians do a hun- 
dred crooked things as politicians that 
they would scorn to do in their private 
relations, and they justify their acts by 
saying that “‘politics is politics.” There 
are thousands of business men who are 
kind and indulgent to their families 
and friends (members of their clans), 
but they rob others and even enslave 
their employees, and justify their vil- 
lainy by saying that “business is busi- 
ness. 

The man who believes that business 
“must be conducted on war principles” 
does not understand the first principle 
of the Golden Rule, and is little better 
in that respect than a savage. He may 
be considerate of the members of his 
corporation, but that does not atone 
for his pitiless treatment of his com- 
petitor, whose financial ruin he has 
compassed in cold blood, despite the 
teachings of the Master. 


II. Meaning of the Golden Rule 


This passage has been misinterpreted 
so often that profound philosophers, 
including even Kant, have refused to 
accept it as a universal law. It does 
not mean that we must always let the 
wishes of others determine our own 
conduct. Some people have absurdly 
insisted that the Golden Rule would 
not permit a father to punish his child, 
because if he were in the child’s place, 
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he would not want to be punished. This 
false interpretation is sometimes epit- 
omized in the expression, “Always put 
yourself in the other fellow’s place,” 
meaning that you must become the 
other fellow for the time being. This 
is not the Golden Rule. If it were, 
the judge would violate it when he 
passes a prison sentence on a culprit, 
since if he were culprit instead of judge, 
he would wish to go free. Others con- 
tend that the Golden Rule would not 
permit a business man to sell a bill 
of goods against the wishes of his com- 
petitor. It is hardly necessary to say 
that these are false applications and 
inexcusable perversions of the Golden 
Rule. 

The original Greek means literally: 
“Whatsoever you will (or wish) that 
men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” It does not mean that you 
should do to others as you might de- 
sire them to do to you, if positions and 
persons were reversed. The Master 
never meant that a man should aban- 
don his own sense of right for that of 
another man. He said: “‘Whatsoever 
you will that men shall do to you,” 
not “Whatsoever you might will, if 
you were another man,” nor “Whatso- 
ever another man wills.” 

If I put myself in the place of a 
moral pervert, and thus lose my iden- 
tity in his, I should then desire wrong 
things. What do I desire at the hands 
of my fellow man? Is it not that I 
may be treated with justice and con- 
sideration? In short, I wish for that 
which is good for me. Is not that the 
desire of every man? Of course, no 
one will claim that we always know 
what is good for us, yet this does not 
affect our desire for what is good. 


III. Effects on Character 


Philosophers tell us: “Every rule, 
or. command, implies that there is some 
good to be perserved or attained. “Thou 
shalt not murder” carries an implica- 
tion as to the value of human life. 
“Thou shalt not steal” implies that, 
under certain conditions as to acquisi- 
tion and distribution, property is a good 
thing. 


The Golden Rule implies that there 
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is value in the application of one’s 
desire for good treatment to one’s con- 
duct toward others. Under it, I erect 
my own standard of conduct, and it is 
the most exalted of which I am ca- 
pable, because it is based on my desires 
for my own self. In short, it leads a 
man to a course of conduct in con- 
sonance with his conception of the high- 
est good. 

The Golden Rule is, therefore, a 
spiritual magnet which draws selfish- 
ness out of human nature, because it 
leads a man to yield to others the very 
things which his selfishness would de- 
mand for himself. It attaches itself 
to our conception of what are the best 
things in life, and constantly draws us 
up to a higher level of conduct, giving 
us an ever-widening horizon of duty. 
For example, I want friends who will 
be sincere; therefore, I must treat 
others with sincerity, and I will watch 
for evidences of sincerity in them. I 
want honest treatment from men with 
whom I have business dealings; there- 
fore, I must treat them honestly, and 
must look for and appreciate honesty 
in them. 

Although one’s desire may be rooted 
in selfishness, the Golden Rule plucks 
it up by the roovs and transplants it 
into the soil of altruism. It under- 
mines and destroys selfishness because 
it applies the self-standard to every- 
body else. Someone has forcefully said 


of the Golden Rule: “It starts from. 


desire actually existing in me—‘What- 
soever ye would’—but it does not con- 
template the satisfaction of that de- 
sire.” Hence, it is unselfish. “My 
action is to be aimed at the concerns 
of another, but not at the satisfaction 
of his desire.” Hence, it does not 
weaken my own will power. 

Thus we see that by a subtle process 
the Master turns our desires for our- 
selves into guides which are to direct 
our efforts toward others. Of course, 
this rule makes our conception of duty 
dependent upon the moral height which 
our own desires for ourselves have 
reached, and if the best of these de- 
sires are low, our conduct will be cor- 
respondingly low. Yet these acts will 
represent the best of which we are 
capable at a given time; and, if the 
Golden Rule is followed, it will con- 
stantly rectify and elevate our desires 
and improve our conduct. 


IV. Effects on Business 


I am fully aware that business suc- 
cess is impossible without a struggle. 
But emphasis should be laid on the 
struggle for efficiency rather than on 
schemes for destroying competitors. 
You are not concerned primarily with 
your competitors. You are not doing 
business with them, but with your cus- 
tomers. You cannot ignore the 


fact that you bear a relation to your 
competitors, and that this relation be- 
gets a corresponding obligation. But 
in this case, as in all others, the Golden 
Rule furnishes a sure guide of conduct: 
you should treat your competitors as 
you wish them to treat you. 

You must meet competition in an 
honorable way. This means that you 
should never misrepresent your com- 
petitor’s goods, nor make untrue claims 
for your own. If you cannot meet 
competition without violating the Gold- 
en Rule, something is radically wrong 
with your business. If your business 
rival underbids you, his success, if he 
is honest, is due to one of two causes: 
Either he is satisfied with less profits 
than you are willing to take, or his 
business methods are superior to yours. 
If the former cause operates, it would 
be well to consider whether or not you 
are demanding too much profit. On 
the other hand, if the lower price of 
your competitor is due to superior busi- 
ness methods, you should not censure 
him, but should readjust your own 
business operations. These problems 
can be solved in strict conformity with 
the Golden Rule, which makes a man’s 
desire for the treatment of himself the 
standard by which he is to test his 
treatment of his competitor. Your de- 
sire that he shall never misrepresent 
you, your commodity, or your business 
methods, affords a safe rule of conduct 
toward him. 

But what shall you do if your com- 
petitor refuses to abide by the Golden 
Rule? This should be a matter of 
little concern to you. He is responsible 
to God and to his customers for his 
conduct, and it will be only a question 
of time when his dishonesty will bring 
its punishment. You might as well 
ask, ““What shall you do to meet a 
competitor who steals or lies?” You 
cannot afford to “fight the devil with 
fire.” William Allen White says with 
truth: “The fittest in commerce need 
not be the industrial tiger with the 
longest claw and the sharpest tooth, 
but the gentleman with the largest 
heart and wisest head.” 

A still more important application of 
the Golden Rule in business has to do 
with the treatment of employees and 
customers. The treatment of employees 
comes first, as they belong to your busi- 
ness household and are more dependent 
upon you than are your customers. 
Neglect of the Golden Rule is re- 
sponsible for the organization of cap- 
ital and labor into hostile armies that 
have been in almost a constant state 
of warfare for several generations. The 
existence of soulless corporations and 
of soulless labor unions are not mere 
fancies or idle dreams. All employers 
of labor who look upon people as mere 
“machines to be worked and worn out 


before their time, and then ‘scrapped’ 
as remorselessly as if they were mere 
metal instead of flesh and blood, with 
human hopes and fears and aspira- 
tions,’ must answer for this disregard 
of the Golden Rule. How long will 
the world continue to look upon it as 
no crime to oppress a poor man? How 
long will men on the fat side of the 
bread line turn deaf ears to the cries 
of those on the lean side of that line? 
The answer is: These crimes will con- 
tinue until our men of means learn to 
observe the Golden Rule. 

One of the sins of the age is covet- 
ousness. Business prosperity brings 
perils innumerable, but none others 
comparable to covetousness. Bunyan, 
in Pilgrim’s Progress, tells us of some 
pilgrims who, on their journey to the 
Heavenly City, were induced to turn 
aside from their road to examine a 
silver mine recently discovered in a 
little hill called ‘“‘Lucre.” He then 
quaintly adds, ‘““Whether they went 
down therein to dig or were chocked 
by the fumes that arose from the bot- 
tom, I know not, but they were never 
heard of afterwards.” 

The heart of that man dies whose 
energies are devoted entirely to “taking 
care of No. 1.” George Clark Peck, 
in his little book entitled Old Sins in 
New Clothes, speaks of a peculiar cross- 
mark used by English ships to indicate 
the load-line of safety. It is called 
Plimsoll’s Mark, after its originator. 
Mr. Peck adds: “No English vessel 
dares to sail out of harbor with that 
mark submerged. How many ships 
have been saved by such caution!” Men 
might make use of the Golden Rule as 
a Plimsoll’s Mark for saving their 
characters. 

Only a few words can be said about 
the application of the Golden Rule to 
the relations between the business man 
and the general public. Mr. Spurgeon, 
in his Sermons in Candles, says that he 
once heard that the Golden Rule “got 
out of the church, where it was frescoed 
on the walls, and wandered down to 
the Stock Exchange, where it made a 
great disturbance and was quickly hus- 
tled out of the door.” There are many 
other places where the appearance of 
the Golden Rule would cause a com- 
motion, if not a revolution. If it should 
wander on through this old world, it 
would balance fraudulent accounts, or 
transfer the debit entry to the other 
side of the ledger; it would break up 
short measures and destroy false scales ; 
it would throw stale and moth-eaten 
commodities on the junk heap or into 
the garbage can; it would take worth- 
less stocks and bonds off the market 
and consign them to the flames; and 
it would empty over-burdened coffers, 
vaults and chests of their ill-gotten 

(Turn to page 381) 
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A Hobby 


What do you do when you are not doing what you must 
do? 

To have no hobby, no contrasting interest to the bread 
and butter problem is to be unfortunate. That way mad- 
ness lies. As the man who sits at work all day should 
walk at night, and the postman who walks all day should 
seek his recreation in an easy chair, so should the man who 
works with his brain seek recreation in bodily work, and 
the man who works with his body all day seek his hobby in 
some matter involving the mind. 

All work and no play, indeed makes Jill a dull girl. Let 
it be golf or gadding, saxophone or sailing, cross word 
puzzles or cross country running, pineapples or psycho- 
analysis, limousines or lemon drops, matinees or mush- 
rooms, hiking or automobiling! It is no matter what the 
hobby is, it is essential that you have one. 

The man with a hobby has the relief which comes from 
alternating work for cash’s sake and work for the love of 
it. It keeps him from degenerating into the “dumb and 
driven cattle” class; it lifts him out of himself. 

Ingrown thoughts, like ingrown nails, are irritating. He 
who sits around and sadly bewails his lot, with the inturn- 
ing of his thoughts gets into a deplorable state of self pity 
which prefaces suicide and sin. No ot ct is so pitiable as 
a man who is sorry for himself. 

Have a hobby and ride it every leisure moment. From it 
get the happiness and the contrast to the daily work which 
must supply the daily gasoline for the family. 


Is it modesty or jealousy that prompts a mar- 
ried man to watch the length of his wife's skirts so 
carefully: 


Move Around 

When we rode bicycles it was the ambition of every 
youngster to sit on a wheel so balanced that it would 
stand up although it stood still. Equilibrium is easily 
obtained through motion. It was move, or fall off! 

Water standing in a pool soon gets stagnant; running 
water is pure and sweet. To stand still is to stagnate; 
to move from here to there is to be purified. 

The rule holds in Kiwanis. That club which participates 
in no inter-club meeting soon gets in a rut. A rut differs 
from a grave only in depth. A club visiting another club 
makes contacts which produce enthusiasm, better Kiwanis 
work, more Kiwanis activity. 

The Kiwanian who forms the habit of sitting at one 
particular table with one particular group never is as good 
a Kiwanian as one who moves from table to table, forming 
contacts with different men each meeting. 


Like the stream freshened and brightened by motion, so 
also is the club or the Kiwanian refreshed and purified 
by contacts made in motion from one city to another, or 
one table to another. 

This applies also to Kiwanians who attend district and 
International conventions. Movement into new places, 
contact with new Kiwanians, life and movement of the 
conventions, freshen Kiwanis vigor. 

Keep moving. It pays in time, money and Kiwanis 
enthusiasm. 


> 
A man, flat on his back, must at last look up. 
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Too Many Objectives 

Some new clubs either look with incredulity on the num- 
ber of objectives of Kiwanis International, or else bravely 
attempt them all, with an enthusiasm which comes from 
inexperience, 

To that club which feels Kiwanis International has 
scheduled too many objectives, let it be said there is no 
thought that any club, particularly a new one, should at- 
tempt them all. It is doubtful if the oldest, strongest 
club on the continent could major on all these objectives 
and make a success. 

No club or community is without some standing need. 
No civic need but comes within the scope of some one 
Kiwanis objective. 

Instead of standing idly aghast at the number of our 
objectives, or bravely attempting them all, it is better to 
take a middle course. Let the club select the objective 
which is the most crying need of its own community and 
specialize in this, doing whatever easily may be possible 
in the others. 

One objective carried to completion, done thoroughly, is 
more to the credit of a club and Kiwanis than half a dozen 
half done jobs on as many different objectives. 

We live in an age of specialists. The Kiwanis club 
which specializes in under-privileged child work, or farmer- 
city relationship, is more likely to succeed than the club 
which scatters its efforts over half a dozen different things, 
accomplishing little in any of them. 


*¢ D 


No shady business ever made a sunny life. 
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Where Is Your Competitor? 
From time to time some Kiwanis club president throws 
a duty inspiring bomb into his club by asking each mem- 
ber, “Where is your competitor?” Each classification 
should have two club representatives; two men in each 
business or profession in a city are sure to be Kiwanis 
quality. 
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When the question is asked a member it is his duty to 
introduce his competitor, saying something pleasant of 
him. If compelled to answer that he has no competitor in 
the club he may be asked if he would rather suggest a 
competitor for Kiwanis or have the Committee on Mem- 
bership look into the matter. 

Two men from each line prevents Kiwanis from even 
the suspicion of back scratching. There is no selfishness 
in Kiwanis membership, the outward evidence of our in- 
ward virtue. The double membership should be main- 
tained as far as possible. 

No real Kiwanian is selfish or in Kiwanis for what he 
can get out of it. He is in it for the opportunity it gives 
him for service—for what he can put into it. But just 
as the double classification convinces the outsider of the 
unselfishness of Kiwanis, as a whole, so also does having 
a competitor in the club relieve the suspicion that any 
member is in the organization for business reasons. 

Long may the double classification live! Close may we 
ever adhere to it! It is one of the very finest features of 
our organization, a distinct step forward in civic group 
organization. It is the duty of every Kiwanian to select 
some man in his own line of business, and suggest this name 
to the Committee on Membership. It is fair to him to 
have in the club a man agreeable to him; it is fair that 
the club should have the benefit of his closer knowledge 
of the men in his own line of business. 


+«@ D- 


A husband, like a hat, may be out of style, but 
no woman wants another to grab him away from 
her. 
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Business Standards 


In the last few decades a great change has come over the 
business world. Marine warfare was carried on by priva- 
teers, who preyed singly on the commerce of the enemy. 
Now fleets attack in battle line. Business was formerly 
conducted by privateers, each making his own laws and 
regulations. Today, each trade or profession presents a 
solid front to the enemy. 

In those old days a merchant in one line believed the 
mistakes made by his competitors drove business to him. 
If the rival gave short weight, sold shoddy goods, used 
sharp practices, he felt he profited. He thought people 
would discover the other man was dishonest and so trade 
would flock to him. 

The old-time manufacturer thought if his competitor 
made poor goods, ground down his employees, did not de- 
liver according to sample, a mill with its honest policies 
would prosper the more. Each was for himself and against 
the field, hoping to profit by the mistakes of others. 

But a change has come. The florist knows that if his 
competitor delivers wilted flowers, the customer instead of 
saying it with flowers next time will say it with silk stock- 
ings or candy. The crookedness or the ignorance of one 
florist hurts all florists. So florists organize and each 
teaches the other business ethics and better business meth- 
ods. All florists profit by the general uplift. 

Manufacturers of clothing once fought as privateers. 
They now present a solid front, their organization teaching 
better business methods, establishing credit exchanges, 
each showing the other new ideas discovered. By helping 
each other, they help the entire trade. 

One is the cause, the other the effect. Which is which 
may be open to question, but it is not open to question 
that the Committees on Business Standards of the several 
civic clubs came into existence at about the same time as 
did this general change in the business world. 
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It may be stretching a point to say they are the cause of 
the change, but they may have materially aided in promul- 
gating the principle in all their organizations, thus paving 
the way for the many trade organizations which educate 
their membership. 

No Kiwanis club can lay too much stress on this par- 
ticular committee. Its work is founded on idealism, but so 
is everything which has made this a better world, an easier 
place in which to live and solve the bread and butter prob- 
lem. 


 D 


Strong men always need help and they make 
room for other strong men. 
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By-Products 


No process of manufacture but what has its by-products. 
In many cases these have become of greater commercial 
possibilities than the original product for which the fac- 
tory was built. In many processes the profit depends to 
some extent on the by-products. 

Primarily, Kiwanis is for civic betterment. But the 
process by which we achieve civic betterment, making a 
community into an harmonious whole, is the arousing of 
civic consciousness. Before a club can accomplish this 
the leaders of the community must first be made friendly. 

The thought behind community service is the establish- 
ment of community friendships. This is one of the by- 
products of Kiwanis; perhaps one of the fundamentals 
of Kiwanis. At least it is one of the essential processes 
of making a Kiwanis club function. 

Before any welfare policy can be established and carried 
through in any community, the Kiwanis club attempting 
it must first weld the club into a well cemented band of 
friends, developing those ideals to which hard-fisted busi- 
ness has almost given a knock-out blow. 

All Kiwanis objectives are praiseworthy, worth the time 
and money of any club. But before a company of soldiers 
can be effective in war they must go through certain drills, 
maneuvers and practices, which change them from a howl- 
ing mob to a well ordered, perfectly functioning fighting 
machine. Before any Kiwanis club can fight well for civic 
betterment, it must be welded into a perfect machine sys- 
tematically acting under one head. Kiwanis service is all 
volunteer. Business and professional men may not be 
commanded to do this, that and the other. Nor will they 
do it at the request of strangers. Friendship will get serv- 
ice from these men which money cannot buy. Blended into 
a perfect working band of friends, they can and do accom- 
plish wonders. 

The singing, the laughter, the good-natured joshing may 
at times get on the nerves of serious-minded, solemn- 
thinking members, but these are but the mortar of friend- 
ship which cements the building of Kiwanis into one solid 
mass. It is as necessary as the bricks. The Kiwanis 
building would be easily tumbled over without this jolly, 
friendly cement. 

It is easy to lose sight of the high ideals of Kiwanis in 
the frivolity of good times and laughter. It is fully as 
easy to lose sight of friendship, fellowship and jollity, in 
the club which takes itself and its good work so seriously 
that good cheer is eliminated. 

Keep up the foolishness, go on with the singing, give a 
meeting ove. now and then, to amusement pure and simple, 
the purer and the simpler the better. It never hurts a smile 
to crack it! Kiwanis work need not be printed in the 
public press nor done with the corners of the mouth drawn 
down. Good work is fun, not a solemn task. 





The Girl Scout Program 


Training Girls as Home--Makers and (itizens 


By JANE DEETER RIPPIN 


NATIONAL DiRECTOR OF THE GIRL ScouTs 


NDOUBTEDLY most employers would not 

employ a young woman who was not trained for 

her particular job. But many men marry un- 

trained girls and expect them to do a task which 
is far more arduous than the work of any secretary, and 
far more exacting than the work of any nurse. Matrimony 
is a job. To create the spirit of a home and to make the 
home beautiful requires skill and training. 

Between the stage when the girl plays with dolls and the 
time she yearns for her own home is the time that the Girl 
Scout movement trains girls for their big job in life as 
homemakers and future mothers of men. The whole pro- 
gram of Girl Scouting is built with the idea of bridging 
the gap of those lonesome years in preparation for that 
longed-for “grown-up” period, but without putting too 
much emphasis on the “preparations.” 

The Girl Scout program is based on the woman’s job 
in life, cut down to girl’s size, made a game and then we 
play it all together—not for ourselves, but for the group. 
Girl Scout achievements range from learning how to bathe 
the baby to helping the district nurse; from hanging a 
shelf in the kitchen to darning stockings; from planning 
a meal to planning a party; from knowing the value of 
money to learning the responsibilities of citizenship; from 
baking and cooking over a camp fire to knowing how to 
swim. 

Kiwanis clubs all over the country have helped Girl 
Scout troops in the development of the home-making pro- 
gram, because they have helped to build the little houses 
around which most of these home-making activi- 


Some thirty-five communities have now their own Little 
Homes, varying from primitive log cabins with huge fire- 
places to beautiful buildings like the little. Girl Scout 
house in Washington, D. C., a copy of the home about 
which the song “Home, Sweet Home” was written. The 
girls themselves have literally helped build many of these 
places. They have shingled roofs, nailed beaver board, 
put ‘n panes of glass, painted, stained, decorated, ploughed 
and planted. Not infrequently they write in to Head- 
quarters such items as “Twenty men from the Kiwanis 
club came one evening armed with brushes and painted our 
cabin for us.” 

One Little Home is a remodeled church building; an- 
other a remodeled barn; a third, an abandoned street car; 
another a vacant house lent by the owner. Codperation 
with the Better Homes Movement has several times re- 
sulted in a real house with all modern conveniences. No 
wonder what was formerly household drudgery to girls 
becomes an actual good time in houses like these. 

As home-making centers around the Little Houses, so 
nature observation goes on with special zeal in camps in 
summer, although there is no hard and fast division, for 
girls keep house romantically under the trees in summer, 
and in winter go hiking over snow-covered fields following 
rabbit tracks and bird scrawls written on the white expanse. 

All the year round a good Girl Scout makes deposits in 
the bank of health by sleeping with a window open, drink- 
ing plenty of water and forming other health habits. That 
story too may be read from the embroidered symbols on 

the khaki sleeves. Other merit badges record 





ties center. Kiwanis clubs have also given them 
longed-for flags, delightful picnics, transporta- 
tion to camp, and courses in first aid. Girls have 
been waitresses at Kiwanis luncheons, and have 
helped take crippled children on picnics. But 
most of all the girls appreciate the interest the 
clubs have taken in the Little Homes. 
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adventures in arts, outdoor sports, and miscel- 
laneous interests. 

Work and play is all mixed up in Girl Scout- 
ing, and a spice of adventure is thrown in. The 
Vermont Girl Scouts, for instance, never guessed 
that a part of their work was going to be 

(Turn to page 371) 











Left: Over 400 Girl Scouts, from twelve different states, spend their vacation at Camp Andree, the beautiful National Girl Scout Camp at Briarcliff Manor, 
New York. While there all the girls live in tents and cook their own meals over the open fire. The camp is divided into five units and each girl in each 
unit is allowed $5.00 a week for board. The money is given in brass checks which are exchanged at the camp supply quarters for the needs of the girls. 


In keeping this budget, the girls gain a knowledge of an economic standard. 


Center: Jane Deeter Rippin, National Director of Girl Scouts. Right: Re- 


pairing bridge in Allegheny County camp. 
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W tsconsin-U pper ACichigan 


eve clubs in the Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 
igan District are all in a healthy condi- 
tion and are striving to carry out the sug- 
gestions and programs of work as laid down 
by Kiwanis International. 

Inter-Club Week was generally observed 
and every club in the district met with some 
neighboring club. 


presentation of each committee report proved 
most interesting and instructive. Each com- 
mittee is aggressively promoting activity in 
the district through contacts with the club 
committee chairmen and the results are very 
encouraging. 

Following the afternoon conference the 
Executive Committee met for dinner, for 
which a number of the committee chairmen 





The Milwaukee club 
entertained all clubs 
in the southeastern 
section of the state on 
the evening of June 
1, at which time In- 
ternational Trustee 
O. Sam Cummings 
was the speaker. 
Huron _ Smith, 
Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Speakers’ Bu- 
reau has placed in the 
hands of every club 
secretary a list of 
available _— speakers. 
The list includes the 
names of those mem- 
bers who can be ob- 
tained.for a Kiwanis 
talk. In addition there 
is a list of subjects 
suggested for each 











getting separate East and West coast pride 
for an All-Florida booster spirit. Claude 
Lee, Past President of the Kiwanis club, 
acted as toastmaster and regulated the time 
allowed the various speakers with a novel 
“Stop and Go” trafhe signal. 

“The linking of the East and West coasts 
by the Tamiami Trail joins Kiwanians and 
does away with the Everglades barrier which 
has kept them strang- 
ers for so many 
years,” said Ed Mow- 
lin, President of the 
Miami Kiwanis club, 
after the visitors and 
guests had been wel- 
comed to this city in 
good will speeches by 
Claude Ogilvie, 
President of the Fort 
Myers club and rep- 
resentatives of other 
service clubs, 

“The city of 
splendid hospitality 
and beautiful royal 
palms is a happy dis- 
covery to the East 
coast people,” said 
Clyde Elliott, Holly- 
wood Kiwanian, 
“and you can rest as- 
sured that we are go- 








month in the year. 
It is helpful and con- 
structive effort, and 
the clubs in the dis- 
trict can show their 
appreciation by using the list frequently. 

The Portage, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club 
entertained Kiwanians from Mauston, Bara- 
boo, Kilbourn, Appleton, Milwaukee and 
Madison at an inter-club meeting held in 
that city on May 15. The meeting was 
presided over by Fred R. Ingle, President of 
the Portage club. Addresses were given by 
Past District Governor Joshua L. Johns, 
District Secretary Lawrence Whittet and 
District Governor Bert F. Zinn. 


* * # 


New England 


LMOST all of the 21 district committees 
were represented at the meeting of com- 
mittee chairmen held in Boston on May 8. 
Lieutenant Governors Benjamin G. Allen, 
George E. Cox, Thomas E, Dunn, Robert J. 
Merrill, Irvin Dierdorff and Ralph D. Aber- 
crombie, District Governor Ernest F. Mc- 
Gregor and Secretary Charles J. Mintz were 
present. Lieutenant Governor Dierdorff 
presided. 
The open discussion which followed the 


On April 16, Hazen E. Bastien, member of the Kiwanis Club of Port Angeles, Washington, (left) 
flew to Mount Vernon, Washington, to attend an inter-club meeting there. 
airplane was made by Kiwanian Robert V. Welts of the Mount Vernon club (right). Kiwanian Welts 

also a Lieutenant Governor of the Pacific-Northwest District. ers 


remained. At the Executive Meeting fol- 
lowing the dinner each lieutenant governor 
reported on conditions in his division. 

Plans for the district convention at 
Swampscott were discussed and approved. 
The problem of the bulletin was considered 
at length and it was decided to have larger 
but less frequent issues. 

The treasurer reported that the expenses 
of the district were in accordance with the 
budget to date and with the possible excep- 
tion of the bulletin, the budget items would 
be adequate for the work. 


* * 


Florida 

ORE than 200 members from the Miami, 
Hollywood, Coral Gables, Fort Laud- 
erdale and Fort Myers clubs met on May 16 
at Fort Myers to celebrate the completion 
of the newly built $7,000,000 Tamiami Trail, 
connecting Fort Myers on the West Coast 

with Miami on the East Coast. 
The keynote of the talks which followed 
the banquet was “All together for Florida,” 
the speakers urging the necessity of for- 
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ing to see a lot of 
each other in the fu- 
ture.” Other speak- 
were Clifford 
Staub, President of 
the Fort Lauderdale club, George Haskell of 
Coral Gables and Bob Phillips of Miami. 


* * # 


Pacific-Northwest 


N interesting development in popular Ki- 
wanis activities is that of work by the 
clubs in behalf of securing air port facili- 
ties. Clubs which have majored in this 
work are: Anacortes, Chehalis, Cle Elum, 
Coos Bay, Port Angeles, Pullman, Salem 
and Tacoma. 

Vocational guidance continues to attract 
much attention from Ashland, Bellingham, 
Bend, Bremerton, Corvallis, New West- 
minster, Oregon City, Pendleton, Portland, 
Pullman, Puyallup, Seattle, Spokane, Taco- 
ma, Vancouver (Washington), Vancouver 
(B. C.), and Walla Walla. 

Excellent sponsor work on behalf of new 
Kiwanis clubs has been accomplished by 


Later a return visit via 


Astoria, Elma, Lewiston and ‘Tacoma. 
Auburn Kiwanians attended the charter 
presentation of their sponsored club at 


Enumclaw, Washington, on May 23. A 
large attendance was reported from the 
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nearby clubs of Divisions II and III. 
Lieutenant Governor Stanley W. Brown 
represented Kiwanis International and pre- 
sented the charter. 

National Timber Conservation Week was 
appropriately observed by Astoria, Auburn, 
New Westminster, Pullman, Sandpoint, 
Spokane and The Dalles. 

Entries closed on May 1 for invitations 
for the district convention in 1929. ‘The 
contestants will be Salem, capital city of 
Oregon, and Victoria, capital city of British 
Columbia. The two clubs are marshalling 
their forces for a vote getting campaign at 
the Aberdeen Convention, August 19-21. 

As usual the boys of the communities con- 
tinue to claim the attention of many Kiwanis 
groups, especially those of Aberdeen, Au- 
burn, Baker, Bremerton, Chehalis, Colfax, 
Elma, Kellogg, Lewiston, Pullman, Seattle, 
Spokane, Vancouver, B. C., and Victoria. 
Vancouver, B. C., recently held a special 
meeting at which 75 Kiwanis Little 
Brothers were entertained. 

Coéperation with the public schools in de- 
veloping interesting athletic activities was 
extended by Anacortes, Bend, Cle Elum, 
Coeur d’Alene, Elma, Kelso and Pullman. 

Enjoyable evening meetings, at which the 
ladies were invited, were staged at Ash- 
land, Auburn, Camas, Kelso and Portland. 
Each of the divisional conferences at Port- 
land, Salem, Roseburg, Tacoma, University 
(Seattle), Victoria, Yakima, Pendleton and 
Coeur d’Alene, were closed with evening 
banquets which were well attended and 
thoroughly appreciated. 

Meetings with the farmers were held by 
the Kiwanians of Ashland, Camas, Coeur 
d'Alene, New Westminster, Portland, Rose- 
burg and Walla Walla. Paul V. Maris, 
member of the International Committee on 
Agriculture has made countless addresses 
recently, outlining to his hearers the program 
of Kiwanis International in this regard. 

A fine spirit of codperation with Chambers 
of Commerce is being manifested throughout 
the district. During April, each of the fol- 
lowing clubs contributed a very definite 
amount of time and effort in this connection: 
Ashland, Astoria, Bend, Bremerton, Cen- 
tralia, Chehalis, Hoquiam, Pasco and Pull- 
man. The Centralia club led the civic or- 
ganizations of its city in completely re- 
organizing the Chamber of Commerce and 
placing it upon a sound financial basis. 

That Kiwanians like to live in towns 
that are spotless and sanitary is demon- 
strated by the “Clean-Up” activities of the 
units at Baker, Dallas, Kellogg, Ontario and 
Pullman. 

District Governor A. H. Syverson is de- 
lighted with the results of the various divi- 
sional conferences—every club in the district 
being represented at the nine meetings held 
in May. Practically every club reported 
work in or search for a major, continuing 
Kiwanis activity. 


* ¢ @ 


Texas-Oklahoma 


A unusual feat in club sponsoring oc- 
curred in Texas in May, when a Ki- 
wanis club was built in Kerrville, Texas, 
as a result of the activities of the club at 
Harlingen, four hundred miles away. A. J. 





Rabel, Past Lieutenant Governor and mem- 
ber of the Harlingen club, was directly re- 
sponsible for the building of the Kerrville 
club. The charter presentation took place 
on May 29, with members of the Harlingen 
club present and furnishing the program 
for the occasion. ‘This is the second new 


Attractive Welcome Sign of Sandusky, Ohio, Ki- 
wanis club. 


club built in Division I this year, a club 
having been completed recently at Sinton. 

Two other new clubs have been built in 
the district during the past month, bringing 
the total number of clubs to ninety-seven in 
the two states. One is at Mangum, Okla- 
homa, which received its charter on May 24, 
and the other at Comanche, Oklahoma, 
where the charter presentation occurred 
June 6. In each instance, District Governor 
H. G. Hatfield of Oklahoma City was pres- 
ent and delivered the charters, while there 
was large attendance from _ neighboring 
clubs. 

The Texas-Oklahoma District has shown 
a steady growth of membership since the 
first of the year. Five of the seven divisions 
have registered gains in the memberships 
of established clubs, and two have suffered 
losses, the net gain being 103 members, 
while new clubs have added 679 for a total 
gain of 782. 

As observed throughout International, in- 
ter-club meetings were held in Texas and 
Oklahoma during the week of May 2t. 
Twenty-nine meetings were scheduled by 
the district Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions. 

The Houston, Texas, club won first place 
in the Gold Division of the district Efficiency 
Contest, just completed, and Lawton, Okla- 
homa, club won first place in the Blue Divi- 
sion, their reports having been forwarded 
to International Headquarters to compete in 
the International contest. 

Twenty-five Kiwanians from the Dallas, 
Texas, and neighboring clubs traveled to 
the Seattle Convention in the private rail- 
road car of L. N. Olmstead, member of the 
Dallas club. 
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Kentucky-T ennessee 


LL the clubs in the Kentucky-Tennessee 

District have pledged their support and 

interest in the district convention to be held 
in Nashville, October 5 and 6. 

Five of the divisions have held inter-club 
meetings and splendid spirit and interest 
have been noticed at all of them. The three 
new clubs at Covington, Kentucky, Eliza- 
bethton, Tennessee, and Greenville, Ken- 
tucky; are making splendid progress and the 
district is planning to charter three more 
clubs before the summer is over. 


* * * 


Indiana 


HE meeting of Division VI, held in 

Connersville on April 20, with Lieutenant 
Governor Meredith Lienberger presiding, 
was an outstanding success. 

Kiwanis education was the first subject 
presented by Past Lieutenant Governor 
John Early, now chairman of the district 
Committee on Kiwanis Education. This was 
followed by a talk on agricultural matters 
by Kiwanian John R. Goodwin, chairman 
of the district Committee on Agriculture. 
The work on behalf of under-privileged 
children was discussed by Wilbur Pell, chair- 
man of the district Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child. William Ferguson of 
Richmond, district chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment explained the work of his committee. 

Outstanding addresses were delivered by 
Past Governor Thomas Arbuckle who spoke 
on “Kiwanis Today and Yesterday,” and 
Edwin L. Rickert, Past President of the 
Connersville club who took for his subject 
“Which Way—Press?” District Governor 
Robert W. Chambers also addressed the 
gathering. 

A banquet was held for the Kiwanians 
and guests in the evening. 

* * * 


Pennsylvania 

HE Pennsylvania District Committee on 

Publicity under the chairmanship of John 
T. Wagner has organized the district in ten 
divisions. This gives each member of the 
committee two divisions to look after. The 
plan is for each member of the committee 
to keep in touch with the club Committees 
on Publicity, secure individual items and 
send them to the chairman for one article 
for the month. 

The Middle East Division under the lead- 
ership of Lieutenant Governor Bond held an 
inter-club meeting at Hanover on April 12. 
The meeting opened with the subject of 
publicity by C. Arthur Cadwell, district 
trustee of the Pottstown club. The following 
subjects were emphasized at this meeting: 
Classification and Membership, Inter-Club 
Relations, Kiwanis Education, Music in Ki- 
wanis, Public Affairs, Under-Privileged 
Child Work, Attendance, Efficiency Contest, 
Membership Turnover, and Business Stand- 
ards. Immediate Past Governor Oliver was 
in charge of part of the conferences and 
spoke in the evening. 

In the Southwest Division a conference 
was held under the leadership of Lieutenant 
Governor Len Keck, in which the same 
topics were discussed and likewise an inter- 
club meeting was held at Altoona, several 
hundred Kiwanians being present. 
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Long Beach Program of Vocational Guidance 
Bridging the Gap between School and Industry 


By SEYMOUR I, STONE 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 
Kiwanis CLus oF Lone Beacnu, CALIFORNIA 


URING the many years that 

a certain resident of Long 

Beach was a member of the 

city council he wore on the 
lapel of his coat a brass tack. When 
this august member of our legislative 
body was asked why he constantly 
paraded such a queer instrument he in- 
variably replied: “I am a charter mem- 
ber of the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of Brass Tacks. It is the pri- 
mary obligation of this order to get 
down to brass tacks.” He added that 
he was trying to do that on the city 
council. In this paper I shall endeavor 
to emulate the example of our genial 
fellow citizen by stating concretely and 
concisely the vocational guidance pro- 
gram of the Long Beach club, the pro- 
cedure of the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement in executing 
that program, together with a sum- 
mary of results obtained. 


The Long Beach Program 


The vocational guidance program in 
Long Beach was conceived and initiated 
by Elmer C. Jones, who is director of 
adult education in the city schools, and 
who was the first chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance. The 
work was begun in the latter part of 
1924 and has continued ever since. 
The program at present is being carried 
forward by the following committee: 
Lorne D. Middough, Dr. W. J. Blount, 
Earl E. Drown, R. C. Lewis, C. T. 
McGrew, and Elmer 


Codperating with the Schools 


The first item in the program is the 
bringing of the energies of the club into 
line with the objectives and activities 
of the public schools in the matter of 
vocational education. This implies 
first an understanding of the program 
of vocational education as outlined by 
the schools. To that end two meetings 
of the club have thus far this year 
been given over to vocational educa- 
tion. At one of the meetings the club 
was addressed by Nicholas Ricciardi, 
then state commissioner of vocational 
education. At another meeting the ad- 
dress was given by the director of the 
work in the city schools. Then a club 
program was given over to a review of 
the activities of the committee. This 
meeting was in the nature of a bird’s- 
eye view of our work and a testimonial 
meeting. Members of the club and 
high school students had the oppor- 
tunity to tell what they thought of this 
program. 

This program necessitates, second, 
coéperation with school authorities. 
Therefore it was found necessary to 
advise them of our plans and to enlist 
their interest and codperation. In each 
one of the junior and senior high 
schools there is an official known as 
Counsellor or Vocational Counsellor 
whose duties require that she shall 
give direction and advice to pupils con- 
cerning their school programs, choice 


of courses of study, continuation or 
termination of school careers, and also 
to stimulate pupils to choose a vocation 
and to assist them in that choice. In 
order to get acquainted with these coun- 
sellors the committee held a dinner 
meeting at which the counsellors were 
the guests. At this meeting the pro- 
gram was outlined. Then each coun- 
sellor and each member of the commit- 
tee was in turn requested to make sug- 
gestions concerning the effective opera- 
tion of the plan. Shortly thereafter 
the counsellors were the guests of the 
club at a program held under the 
auspices of the committee. Through 
these meetings contacts were made 
which have thus far been lasting and 
which will in the future be even more 
fruitful. 


The Vocational Conference 


The principal feature of the work is 
the vocational conference in which the 
opportunity is offered to any high 
school student to confer with a member 
of the club regarding the choice of a 
vocation. Through the school coun- 
sellors, publicity is given students cons 
cerning this service. A student who 
wishes a conference makes a request 
for the same through the school coun- 
sellor. The counsellor then examines 
all available data concerning this stu- 
dent. This data consists of school 
grades, special reports from teachers, 
achievement tests in class room sub- 

jects, special trade tests 





Jones, representative 
of the Board of Direc- 
tors, together with the 
writer. The program 
is as follows: 

1. To articulate the 
energies of the club 
with the activities of 
the public schools in 
the matter of vocation- 
al education. 

2. To provide voca- 
tional conferences for 
boys and girls of high 
school age. 

3. To educate the 
members of the club in 
the vocational guidance 
program and its possi- 
bilities. 





becoming an architect. 





Paul Schwartz confers with Kiwanian C. T. McGrew and Chairman Seymour Stone about 
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The latter, author of this article, is in the center. 


and mental ability 
tests. From this data 
the counsellor fills out 
an information card, a 
copy of which, properly 
filled out, is given on 
the next page. In fill- 
ing out all of these 
cards fictitious names 
have been used. The 
counsellor then trans- 
mits this card to the 
chairman of the com- 
mittee who completes 
arrangements with a 
Kiwanian for the con- 
ference, fixing time and 
place. The school 
counsellor is then noti- 
fied, and she in turn in- 
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Parent HODTY, JOHN... ..._ ada 
Senooi. POLY High 
Scholarship Aptitede Test. Date SRS 


Date of entrance im school 





Counsellor's Information Card 


RESEARCH ANO GUIDANCE RECORD OF VOCATIONAL CONFERENCES 
KIWANIS CLUB. LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA 


Neme._Henry,..Walter....... Saal Date of birth...April 11, 1906 
Burnarme firet 
..ADaheim, Calif... a 


ace ae Chile. sitslarimtalinatatoidis “ 
novus!" tat test. Date Seaciad 


; Course Ol + Preps Majors Mathemetice . 
Nows: He wants to know about foreign trade in or with 











| is keeping him undernourished. 


forms the student. After the confer- 
ence, the Kiwanian returns the in- 
formation card mentioned previously, 
together with a card on which he re- 
ports the conference. This card is illus- 
trated above. 

The student also gives a statement 
of his reaction to the conference on a 
card which he gives to the school coun- 
sellor by whom it is sent to the chair- 
man of the committee. 


Kia anians at lV ork 
The members of our club have co- 
operated splendidly in carrying out the 
purposes of these conferences as the 
following report will show: 


Report of Activities Januar) } 1927, 
to June 30, 1927 


Number of student conferences. .... 30 
Longest conference.......... 2 hours 
Shortest conference....... 15 minutes 


Average length of conference. .1 hour 

Vocations desired: 
SDE See rea, Chigh 
Salesmanship ........ 
Engineering 
Foreign Trade 
General Guidance. 
Grocery is diean 
Bacteriologist ree ee ae 
None Specified. 
Real Estate 
Banking 
Chemistry 
Story Writing........... 
Petroleum Geology ihes'cn 
Rubber Growing ........ 
Radio Operator ......... 
Marine Brokerage ....... 


eeebarens Go kiss deen 


tt et et tt et eet Pe Pe et ee PO PS OD 


When our fellow Kiwanians, out of 
their busy days, give on the average 
one hour of time and in many instances 
two hours of time to these vocational 
conferences they are showing an in- 
terest, and are rendering a_ service 
worthy of every commendation. The 
men go into this work with great ear- 
nestness. They study carefully the rec- 
ommendations of the school counsel- 
lors. They size up these students that 


|| South America. He was born in Chile of Welsh parents, 
i} who are now farming near Aneheim. Walter doesn't like 
| farwing. He is faithful and earnest but doesn't make 
| very high grades in echool. At present he is working 
| for Mr. William Brown, doing janitor work and sleeping psychology. Emphasized importance of honesty,- depend- 
in the boes's office. I fear that his restaurant fare 


Showed real interest and seemed grateful. 


come to them as a salesman sizes up his 
prospect. Speaking from the authority 
of vital experience they can tell these 
young people the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages of the vocation in 
question. They can and do discuss in- 
terestingly and effectively the returns 
that the student can expect from the 
vocation in question—auto mechanics 
for example. They can point out not 
only the immediate money return but 
also the chances for promotion and 
advancement, the opportunities for 
growth, the returns in terms of health 
and efficiency. 

But there is another phase that is 
even more significant. The very in- 
timacy of the contact, and the strategic 
position of the Kiwanian, as a success- 
ful business man, enables him to drive 
home to these young people the quali- 
ties of character, and of citizenship 
which make for permanency, stability, 
and success. Parents and teachers may 
talk about character, and children and 
students will often accept this advice as 
a part of the job of being a parent or 
teacher. But whenever a man of affairs 
states that character is indispensable to 
success, and that success means nothing 
unless translated into service, he speaks 
with the authority that carries convic- 
tion. 

Frequently the members of the club 
have found ingenuous ways to supple- 
ment their conferences. A concrete in- 
stance will illustrate. Recently one of 
the high school boys, Paul Schwartz, 
asked forsa conference about architec- 
ture. A conference was accordingly 
arranged with Kiwanian “Charley” 
McGrew, one of the contractors of this 
city. Kiwanian McGrew had the usual 
conference with Paul in his office. Then 
he took Paul to the new Pacific Coast 
Club building, which is one of the show 
places of the city, and of which Ki- 
wanian McGrew was the contractor. 
He showed the young man the swim- 
ming pool, the reception room, the din- 
ing room, the library and so forth. 
Meanwhile, he explained the architec- 
tural details necessary to the construc- 
tion of such a building. Following 





Kiwanian's Vocational Conference Report 
KIWANIS CLUB. LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 


: Name of Student. Henry, Walter. Pp 
Adviser As..Ms Richardson... pate... May. 24, 1927... 


Vocation of Adviser .... Finance 

Length of Conference... .On€ hour 
Vocation Discussed... Foreign. trade. 
Special Aptitudes Discussed Qualities needed in sal esmanship.. 
Special Weaknesses Noted. LAGk Of aggressiveness. ; 
Confidential Evaluation of Student GOOG possibilities if properly directed | 


ability and prompt attention to all obligations. 


site 1928 


—— 








= ae include English, Spanish, at least two years 
Latin, commercial geography, economics, mathematics and 


this, Kiwanian McGrew took the pro- 
spective architect to the site of a beauti- 
ful “own-your-own” apartment court 
which is projected but on which no 
work has yet been done. By means of 
the plans our Kiwanian friend enabled 
the young man not only to see the 
problems and forethought necessary to 
erect this structure, but also to vision 
the building yet to be as it exists today 
only in the mind of its architect. Not 
long since, Paul Schwartz testified that 
the two hours thus spent with our fel- 
low Kiwanian meant more to him than 
any other two hours in his life. 

The counsellors report that these 
conferences are very helpful.  Fre- 
quently they are made the basis of re- 
ports to classes in occupations so that 
their influence extends far beyond the 
students immediately contacted. The 
students in their reports to the commit- 
tee make such comments as these: 
“satisfactory,” “very satisfactory,” 
“very interesting,’ “I am going to see 
him again,” “he helped me a great 
deal.” 


Vocational Guidance Education for 
Kiwanians 


Many of the members of the club 
who have been having the conferences 
have come to various members of the 
committee requesting advice concerning 
the best approach to make to these 
young people and also the best type 
of advice to give them. This has led 
our committee to take up a new phase 
of this work: vocational guidance edu- 
cation for Kiwanians. Vocational 
guidance has its own technique. Much 
can be done in assisting Kiwanians to 
develop a practical working technique. 
‘Therefore, a series of round table dis- 
cussions for the purpose of solving 
knotty questions and of discussing some 
of the larger problems relating to this 
art of guiding young people. The first 
of this series was held recently, about 
sixteen men being present. The leader 
of the discussion was Dr. Frederick A. 
Horridge, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in the city schools. Immediately 

(Turn to page 372) 
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Paterson, New Jersey, Engages in 
Many Activities p 

The Kiwanis Club of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, is engaged in many diversified activi- 
ties, but work on behalf of under-privileged 
children is its major objective. One hundred 
and twenty-three boys, largely newsboys and 
orphans, are enrolled in the gymnasium 
classes under the direction of competent in- 
structors and the results of this trained 
leadership have proved most encouraging. 

The basketball team, known as the “Ki- 
wanis Juniors,’ which was organized last 
fall, experienced a most successful season, 
twenty-seven games being won out of 
twenty-nine played. Each group or team 
of boys in the club has the privilege of the 
gymnasium for two hours each week, and 
then all the boys meet on Saturday night 
for competitive drilling and games. 

To inspire leadership, one of the boys 
is placed in charge of a squad of nine others 
each Saturday and they march from the 
gymnasium after their exercises to the din- 
ing hall where they all meet together, each 
team at its own table. Credits are given 
here for regularity and conduct, and it is 
evident from inspection that the standards 
maintained are quite rigid. 

The club’s work at Christmas time is espe- 
Each year it provides 
a Christmas tree and various useful pres- 
ents, including a bank account of $1.00 for 


every boy; entertainment is also furnished 


for those confined in the Isolation Hospital. 

Under the auspices of the Kiwanis club, 
the United States Marine Band was brought 
to Paterson, and a concert given in the Pat- 
erson armory was attended by about 4,000 
people. 


The club has been active in all charities 
in the city. During the drive for a new 
Y. M. C. A. building, thirty-five of the mem- 
bers were active in securing funds; and a 
committee appointed by the president as- 
sisted in the Salvation Army campaign. 


* * 


An Indian School Welcome at Pierre, 
South Dakota 


Recently the Kiwanis Club of Pierre, South 
Dakota, held a ladies’ night meeting at the 
Pierre Indian School, of which C. R. Whit- 
lock, Past President of the club, is Super- 
intendent. The banquet was served by the 
girls of the domestic science department, and 
was enlivened by music rendered by the 
Indian Girls’ Glee Club, the Girls’ Mando- 
lin Club, and some of the smaller children 
gave a Tin Pan Parade, with song. 

Hon. W. J. Bulow, Governor of South 
Dakota, who was present, gave a toast to 
“The Ladies” in humorous style. 

At the plate of each guest was a roll of 
buff paper resembling a tanned hide, with 
an ideograph inscription which the recipient 
was asked to translate. Later, little Indian 
girls distributed a mimeographed transla- 
tion. 

* * ok 
Cape May, New Jersey, Mother’s Day 
Program 

On Thursday before Mother’s Day, the 
Cape May, New Jersey, Kiwanis club staged 
a minstrel show for the benefit of its charity 
fund. All participants were Kiwanians ex- 
cept Mrs. Albert Little, an eighty year old 
mother who assisted in staging a playlet. 
The setting was the living room of a farm- 
house in Ohio. Mrs. Little took the part of 


the mother of Kiwanian Rodes, who had not 
visited her for several years and had not 
written to her for months at a time. He 
finally decided to spend Mother’s Day with 
her and traveled almost across the continent 
to see her again, and his visit was most 
effectively depicted in the second act of the 
playlet. 

A strange coincidence in the presentation 
was the fact that on the date of the per- 
formance Mrs. Little was just eighty, so 
immediately after the show the Kiwanis 
club celebrated her birthday by an im- 
promptu party, and presented her with a silk 
scarf and bouquet of white carnations, 

* * + 


Harlowton, Montana, Aids Under- 
Privileged Children 

The Kiwanis Club of Harlowton, Mon- 
tana, has made the improvement of the con- 
dition of under-privileged children in the 
community its major objective during the 
last year. One of the most worth-while 
accomplishments was the sponsoring of a 
successful clinic for under-privileged chil- 
dren, at which many children had their 
tonsils and adenoids removed; several chil- 
dren had their eyes examined for defective 
vision; and other children, able to bear the 
expense, were operated upon at cost. 

The club, also, through funds derived 
from dances, shows and special attractions, 
contributed library cards to children who 
otherwise would not have had the privilege 
of the city library, and provided funds for 
the purchase of new books especially adapted 
to children. 

A dam was constructed and kept in repair 
whereby ample water was provided for the 
children’s swimming pool during the sum- 
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On May 16 the Fort Myers, Florida, Kiwanis club entertained the Miami, Holly wood, Coral Gables and Fort Lauderdale clubs at an inter-club meeting. 

200 Kiwanians and their wives travelled by automobile over the newly built $7,000,000 Tamiami Trail through the Florida Everglades to celebrate the 

completion of this modern Appian Way. This is the first inter-club meeting between the Atlantic and Gulf Coast clubs and was made possible by this 
great new highway, connecting Fort Myers on the west coast and Miami on the east coast. 
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A section of the exhibits at the second annual Kiwanis-Y. M. C. A. Hobby Show held in Mason City, 


lowa'’s mew Y. M. C. A. 


One hundred seventy-five boys entered 486 items in the show, their variety 


being just as miscellaneous as the contents of the average boy’s pocket. 


mer. The club made it possible for the Boy 
Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls to enjoy a 
week’s camping trip, the expenses of many 
being borne by the club. 

In addition to the foregoing activities a 
marble tournament and a bird-house build- 
ing contest were sponsored, and several boys 
vere sent to the Vocational Guidance Con- 
ference for high school boys held under the 
auspices of the State Agricultural College at 
Bozeman. At Christmas many baskets were 
provided for needy children and families 
of the community. 

. ¥ * 
Mason City, Iowa, Interested in Boys 

Che opening of a new $250,000 Y. M. C, A. 
building in Mason City, lowa, found many 
bovs unable to take out memberships and 
so the Mason City Kiwanis club purchased 
65 boys’ memberships, assigned them to boys 
vho would not otherwise have been able 
to join, and then assigned each boy to a 
Kiwanian, The boys are to earn the money 
for their memberships during the year, if 
possible, and pay it back to the club so that 
other boys may have the same advantage 
next year. Each boy has been furnished 
with a savings bank account. 

rhe club Committee on Boys’ Work re- 
alized that while all the members had a 
theoretic interest in boys, yet not many 
vould take the time to make the contacts. 
ach boy had to get the signature of his 
sponsoring Kiwanian on his “Y” applica- 
tion. Later a dinner party was held at the 

Y,” attended by both Kiwanians and boys. 
Movies, singing, and games in the gym- 
nasium made a most enjovable occasion of 
it. In the office of the secretary of the Ki- 
wanis club there is a notebook with one 

age devoted to each Kiwanian and his boy. 
Each Kiwanian has had an opportunity to 
note on his page such additional contacts as 
he is having with his boy. This forms a 
check-up on those members who do not have 
much contact with the boys. There are few 
instances where boys are re-assigned to 
other Kiwanians, This same group of boys 
will be the club’s guests at Father-and-Son 
and Christmas programs, etc. 

In line with this work is the second an- 
nual _Kiwanis-Y. M. C. A, Hobby Show 
which was entered this year by 175 boys 
with 486 exhibits. Members of the Kiwanis 
club gave many hours of service in receiving 


and classifying the entries, judging them, 
and generally helping about the show which 
was visited by hundreds of people. An ap- 
propriation of $50.00 from the Kiwanis club 
budget helped buy the ribbons and pay the 
other incidental expenses, The show brought 
forth a most interesting exhibit of things 
which boys collect, do, and make. Some 
very fine handicraft, some excellent paint- 
ing, some good cooking, and some really 
wonderful stamp collections were among the 
exhibits, as well as all kinds of curios, an- 
tiques, and miscellaneous collections. 

On the concluding night of the show over 
300 boys and their parents were entertained 
with educational movies, following which 
the grand prizes were awarded by the presi- 
dent of ‘the Kiwanis club. 

+ * 

Boulder, Colorado, Goes A-Planting 

Because of the rapid destruction of the 
forests through lumbering and forest fires, 
reforestation is now recognized as an enter- 
prise of utmost importance and it is gratify- 
ing to know that Kiwanis is taking a leading 
part in this great movement. 
propriate that the Kiwanis Club of Boulder, 
Colorado, should have part in this work 
since Boulder has the largest acreage of 


It seems ap- 
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municipally owned mountain park lands of 
any city of its size in the world—over six 
thousand acres, 

The Boulder club lived up to its reputa- 
tion as a service club by giving over its 
meeting for a community observance of 
American Forest Week, set aside for educa- 
tion and action in the interest of better 
forest conditions. All the service clubs and 
other civic organizations of the city were 
invited to participate in the program. The 
United States Forest Service provided the 
speaker, Col. Allen S. Peck, District Forester 
for Colorado, and the meeting was also 
attended by William R. Kreutzer, Forester 
for the Fort Collins District and Dewey 
Wright, local Forest Ranger. A copy of 
the club’s bulletin for that week setting forth 
some startling facts and figures concerning 
the forests and the reasons why Kiwanis 
is engaged in this work, was placed at each 
plate. 

Following the meeting, 3,000 seedling 
pines were taken to the top of Flagstaff 
Mountain and “heeled in” to await their 
planting. The trees were purchased with 
funds raised by the voluntary contributions 
of school children and citizens who wished 
to buy one or more of these baby pines. 

On the following Saturday which was 
made a sort of holiday, a caravan of several 
hundred Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls and citizens drove to the top of the 
mountain, fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of the city, where they cleared the 
burned timber, dug holes and planted the 
trees while a camera man from the Inter- 
national Newsreel Inc. “shot” the workers 
and crowds of spectators on the mountain- 
side. 

As an example of community work in co- 
operation with the U. S. Forest Service, 
Boulder’s American Forest Week observance 
will stand as a constructive program that 
should prove an inspiration to other com- 
munities in the work of reforestation. 

San Fernando, California, Aids Flood 
Refugees 

The San Fernando, California, Kiwanis 
club with true Kiwanis spirit responded to 
the cry of distress when homes were flooded 
and washed away and nearly five hundred 
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All service and civic clubs of Boulder, Colorado, attended a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Boulder 
which was held in observance of American Forest Week. As a part of the program 3,000 seedling 
pines were taken to the top of Flagstaff Mountain to be planted. 
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lives lost in San Francisquito Canyon and 
Santa Clara Valley by the breaking of the 
big St. Francis Dam in the early morning 
hours of March 13. The flood waters 
reached a point some fifteen miles from this 
city, and Kiwanians were quickly on the 
scene dispensing relief and cheer to the 
refugees and giving freely of their aid 
throughout the harrowing days that fol- 
lowed. 

In the course of rehabilitation the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, working in the Santa Paula 
and Fillmore section of the flooded district, 
advised the relief committee of the Kiwanis 
club that they were building a number of 
tent houses to care for refugee families and 
needed certain furniture to equip the homes. 
A special meeting of the officers and direc- 
tors was called the next day and the Red 
Cross was advised that the club would 
furnish the equipment for fifty homes. On 
the following day five truck loads of new 
furniture were delivered to them. 

Inasmuch as the families who were to 
receive the furniture were in needy cir- 
cumstances, it was decided to give each 
of them one complete set as a gift of the 
Kiwanis club. The equipment consisted of 
fifty double beds, with springs and mat- 
tresses, fifty kitchen tables and 150 kitchen 
chairs. Along with subscriptions from other 
organizations and individuals, Kiwanis had 
responded to the appeal that was made by 
raising over twelve hundred dollars. 

The Committee on Child Welfare was 
also active and, in response to an appeal of 
the Red Cross in the Newhall District, found 
a temporary home for three Mexican chil- 
dren whose parents were drowned in the 


flood. 


+ * ** 


Ontario, California, Boy Scout 
Exposition 

The idea of a Boy Scout Merit Badge 
Exposition which was so successfully car- 
ried out by the All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs 
last year is now spreading to the smaller 
clubs, with very interesting results. The 
Ontario, California, Kiwanis club has a 
membership of forty-five and is situated in 
a town of 15,000 population. When the 
plan of sponsoring a Merit Badge Exposi- 
tion was proposed, it was considered rather 
skeptically at first. However, the club de- 
cided to tackle the job and to put over an 
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The conservation booth was one of the most interesting during the Boy Scout Merit Badge Exposition 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Ontario, California. Wild life and beauty were depicted on one 
side—devastation and ruined cabins and forests on the other. Overhead is the Forest Service plane. 


exposition that would show the public a 
cross-section view of the Scout Merit Badge 
program. 

“The results were more gratifying than 
the club had anticipated,” writes A. L. 
Davenport, Past President of the Ontario 
club. “A very fine exhibit was staged for 
two days and evenings in the American 
Legion Hall, and the large crowds that 
turned out to see it were enthusiastic in 
their praise. The Scouts and leaders showed 
keen interest in the affair, and not one troop 
failed to make a creditable demonstration 
of one, and in some cases two, merit badges. 

“The Ontario club believes that several 
results of the exposition are of interest to 
other clubs. First, the question of service 
clubs’ relation to boys’ work is one which 
is much debated. It is becoming increasingly 
popular for Kiwanis as well as other large 
service clubs to, in some way, sponsor the 
Boy Scout work. Very often this sponsor- 
ship takes the form of organizing a Scout 
troop. The Ontario club itself, has a Scout 
troop, but this experiment has led the mem- 
bers to believe that clubs can do more for 
boys by some form of short term activity, 
short in duration, but recurring annually 
and of great importance to the movement. 
Except in unusual cases where there are no 
institutions who can sponsor Scout troops, 
the service club had better not assume the 

















San Fernando, California, Kiwanians delivering furniture for the flood refugees of the St. Francis 
dam disaster in the San Francisquito Canyon and Santa Clara Valley which occurred in the early spring. 


active leadership of such troops. This is 
not said from the selfish standpoint of a club 
wishing to avoid responsibility, but from 
the conviction that there are institutions, 
such as the church, which have a closer 
contact with the boys, and better facilities 
to put over the program. The first con- 
clusion then, is that the wisest relationship 
for the Kiwanis club is to encourage 
churches and institutions working with boys 
to organize Scout work for their boys; to 
sponsor a troop where otherwise none would 
be possible, perhaps for under-privileged 
boys, and to assume the responsibility of 
such enterprise which will materially aid 
the Boy Scout program and be of value to 
all troops in the district. This Merit Badge 
Exposition was such an activity. 

“The second result was the discovery that 
a Merit Badge Exposition is feasible for 
all clubs, large or small. There are only 
fifteen troops in the district covered by the 
Ontario Kiwanis club, and these troops are 
made up of average boys, with but the cus- 
tomary sprinkling of Merit Badge Scouts. 
Yet these boys put on a demonstration of 
scoutcraft of which any Scout council would 
be proud. The badges chosen to be exhibited 
touched many varied fields of pre-vocational 
work; the exhibits were unique and attrac- 
tive, and the effect on participants and 
public was very fine. 

“A third result was of special interest to 
the club and its boys’ work committee. Where 
the sponsorship of its Scout troop had de- 
veloped the interest of only two or three 
members, this exposition brought a score of 
men into close contact with the work. The 
committee members worked enthusiastically 
on their special jobs, and the patrons as- 
signed to troops soon began to talk of their 
assignment as “my troop.” Before the show 
was over every man in the club had found 
some way to help, and the officers feel that 
this alone has been very much worth while. 

“Tt is the club’s plan now to sponsor the 
exposition again next year. While the plan 
this year was not to make the exposition self- 
supporting, the sale of tickets was so en- 
thusiastic that the show did pay for itself. 
Therefore the club will probably feel justi- 
fied in attempting it on even a larger scale 
next year, with an assurance that it will 
carry itself. 

“Several unique features were incor- 
porated into the booths. One troop used 
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motion pictures to illustrate its Merit Badge 
work; a baloptican machine in a pretty set- 
ting showed flowers and trees; demonstra- 
tions of many kinds were given by the boys, 
and one troop even installed a radio loud 
speaker in its booth and broadcast informa- 
tion on forest conservation from a sending 
station in another part of the building. The 
Kiwanis orchestra played during the eve- 
nings. 

‘This has been the biggest thing the Ki- 
wanis club has attempted, and has brought 
the club and Scout work before the people 
in a very interesting way. If other clubs, 
especially in the smaller cities and towns, 
are interested in further details, they may 
get them from Mr, Lex R. Lucas, Boy Scout 
Executive and member of the Ontario club.” 


* oll ¥ 


Beatrice, Nebraska, Glee Club 


About two years ago several members of 
the Beatrice, Nebraska, 
idea of organizing a glee club 
within its ranks. The object of the organ- 
ization primarily was to furnish “pep” and 


Kiwanis club con- 


ceived the 
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Home Complete Exposition sponsered by the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Indiana. 


Committee on Program, 


around that those 





spread the word 
members who failed to 








Thirty-five hundred dollar Brace Shop which the 


more and better music for the Beatrice Ki- 
wanis club, However, requests for the serv- 
ices of the club soon came from many out- 
side sources and it was found to be quite 
impossible to respond to all the invitations. 

I'he Beatrice Glee Club has appeared be- 
Kiwanis club in the Nebraska- 


ams in three 


fore every 
lowa District, has given progr 
or four of the largest churches of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and has appeared before the State 
The club’s library 


Teachers’ Association, 


of music at present comprises about 75 num- 


bers. all of standard or high grade selection. 


Altadena, California, Stimulates 


Attendance 

The Altadena, California, Kiwanis club, 
just one year old, has suffered much from 
that infantile ailment common to young Ki- 
wanis clubs—difficulty in maintaining at- 
tendance. The officers and the Committee 
on Attendance tried various plans but with- 
out success. Therefore, with too per cent 
attendance of the club membership as the 
goal, a bit of psychological strategy was 
used. A group of active club members, led 
by Maynard E. Turner, district trustee, and 
G. R. Winder, director, and chairman of the 


show up on 


wish that they 


Kiwanis Club 


of Dayton, presented as 
Christmas gift to the Barney Community Center for Crippled Children, 


April 27 would have cause to 
had. 


Dame Rumor became 


busy and inquiries among members indicated 
eagerness to attend that meeting. The 
group working for 100 per cent attendance 
chartered an ambulance and early in the 
day of April 27 paraded the streets of 
Altadena in a menacing manner. 

The ultimatum immediately became known 
—either attend voluntarily or have a forced 
ride in the ambulance! The effect was magi- 
cal. Only two members came by ambulance, 
and each had good, alibis—but they came, 
nevertheless, and the Altadena Kiwanis club 
had roo per cent attendance on April 27 
for the first time since it was chartered. 

* * oa 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, Raises Money 
for Orphans’ Home 

Into the history of Hot Springs National 
Park the Kiwanis club has written a chapter 
that not only illustrates the Kiwanis slogan, 
“We Build,” but also proved a surprise to 
every member of the club, the citizenship 
generally, and brought joy to the hearts of 
two score and more unfortunate little 
orphans. 

The sum of $25,000 was needed with 
which to erect a new home for the orphans. 

















Alameda, — Kiwanians just before their “take-off” for Gardnerville, Nevada, where they 





~~ oO 
travelled in ene hour and fifty-six minutes. 


f the Gardnerville-Carson Valley Kiwanis club. A distance of 212 miles was 
Left te right: Senator E. K. Taylor, Arthur Hieronymus, 


President Wm. H. Cox, Jr., Lieutenant George R. Pond, U. S. Navy, pilot, Leo S. Rebinson, J. E. 
Stewart and Vernon Thorp. 
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Ever since their home was destroyed by 
fire over a year ago, they have been housed 
in quarters wholly inadequate. Because the 
time was short, the necessity so apparent 
and the zeal so real, the campaign was 
brought to a successful finish after two days 
of solicitation. Dr. W. Turner Wootton, 
who had been head of the Community Chest 
Campaign, was selected as general chair- 
man. He named seventeen committees of 
three men each. 

Each man was given the name of five 
business and professional men who could 
afford to give $100, and each committee- 
man, including the chairmen, was told to 
collect that amount from every person whose 
name he had. A ma- 
jority of them did so; 





some doubled their ‘ 
subscription. i 

Half-page adver- ‘ 
tisements were in- i 


serted in the papers 
before and during the 
campaign. <A_ keen 
interest had been 
aroused in the cam- 
paign before the com- 
mittees began to 
solicit. So effective 
was the advance pub- 
licity that several 
thousand dollars had 
been subscribed be- 
fore the date set for 
solicitation. This 
fact was used as con- 
vincing . evidence of 
the worth-whileness 
of the venture. 

In answer to the 
query, “Is your name 
on the Orphans’ 
Honor Roll?” which 
was asked all citizens 
from the first page of 
the newspapers and 
in the advertisements, 
a flood of smaller 
subscriptions was re- 
ceived. Those who 








orphans really netted close to $40,000. 

Incidentally, there are almost 500 names 
on the “Orphans’ Honor Roll” and, heading 
the list are the names of all members of 
the Kiwanis club—1oo per cent proof of 
sincerity and fidelity to the slogan, “We 
Build.” 

* * * 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Promotes 
Swimming 

“Every boy a swimmer and every swimmer 
a life-saver” is the slogan adopted by the 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club in 
a safety campaign which is being conducted 
this summer in an effort to reduce deaths 
from drowning to a minimum. 


U i 
KIWANIS CLUB 


172.8 Period B /Q Weeks 
ATTENDENCE CONTEST 


Pipestone, Minnesota, Club Is Small 
but Most Active 

One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the Pipestone, Minnesota, Kiwanis club 
is the swimming pool built at a cost of 
$10,000. The club has also contributed 
towards playground equipment, the main- 
tenance of a competent playground super- 
visor; has taken an active part in the Com- 
munity Fair; aided the Chautauqua; held 
a number of farmers’ meetings and was in- 
strumental in organizing a large Commercial 
Club. 

Pipestone Kiwanians stage a minstrel 
show each year to help finance their various 
activities. a te 
: Havre, Montana, 

Hears Student 

Speakers 

The Kiwanis Club 
of Havre, Montana, 

has discovered in the 
local high school, a 
new source of speak- 
ers for club programs. 
Recently an_ entire 
club program was 
furnished by high 
school students, and 
the members of the 
club listened to two 
very well prepared 
and well delivered 
addresses on Wash- 
ington. 

The number of 
speakers available in 
small towns is very 
small, and if care is 
not taken to avoid it, 
the mistake is often 
made of having the 
same speaker three or 
four times in a year 
and this is not agree- 
able to some mem- 
bers. Nearly every 
high school has a 
public-speaking class, 
and school authorities 
welcome the invita- 
tions of service clubs 














could not afford to 
contribute $100 asked 
to be permitted te 
give a smaller 
amount. High school 
pupils sent in almost $300 in small amounts; 
clerks in stores took up collections. The 
statement had been made that the name of 
every subscriber to the Orphans’ Home Fund 
would be placed on a special piece of parch- 
ment, to be enclosed in a metal container 
and put into the corner stone of the new 
building. 

When the final figures were given it was 
found that $27,030 had been subscribed. 
The campaign really obtained more than 
that amount, for there were some establish- 
ments that gave a nominal sum and then 
asked, when the building was completed, 
to be permitted to furnish one or more 
rooms. 

There are a number of contractors in 
various lines enrolled in the Kiwanis club 
who have volunteered to eliminate all prof- 
it in any work they may have in connec- 
tion with the new building. When offers 
to furnish rooms and the discarding of. profit 
is considered, this campaign in behalf of the 


national Attendance Contest. 
and one for good measure. 





Attendance Contest chart used by the Wauchula, Florida, Kiwanis club, during Period B of the Inter- 
The club held eleven 100 per cent meetings, ten during the contest 
Left, Ira Rigdon, member, International Committee on Attendance Contest, 
1927-28, and right, Emerson Clavel, Chairman, Wauchula Committee on Attendance Contest. 


The fact that six Fond du Lac children 
lost their lives by drowning last summer, 
because of their inability to swim, has 
caused the club to become interested in a 
plan which will give more than 1,000 school 
boys an opportunity to learn to swim under 
expert supervision. 

* * * 
Gary, Indiana, Helps Prevent 
Accidents 

Following the example of a number of 
other cities, Gary, Indiana, Kiwanians re- 
cently took action on a suggestion to provide 
a marking system of white crosses at dan- 
gerous points on the highways in and near 
Gary where in the past a large number of 
automobile tragedies have been recorded. 
The crosses are to be erected where deaths 
have occurred, serving as a warning to 
transient motorists. A committee has been 
appointed to make arrangements with other 
Kiwanis clubs for similar marking at all 
dangerous points along the highways. 


extended to students 
to speak at the club 
meetings. 

Much good comes 
from the venture: Members of the club are 
reminded that the schools are functioning; 
the students are broadened by the experi- 
ence; the club gains the good will of school 
faculty and of the students, and the club 
listens to some new speakers. 

* * * 
“Boys Week” in Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania 

The Pottstown, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis 
club helped to make “Boys’ Week” in Potts- 
town the greatest success it had ever been. 
The Kiwanis club had charge of the marble, 
bicycle and kite flying contests, music and 
entertainment, in addition to assisting in 
every other activity, including the furnishing 
of a caravan of 200 automobiles to take a 
thousand boys to Philadelphia, a distance of 
forty miles, to see the Athletics play the 
Detroit baseball team, the boys and the 
drivers being the guests of Connie Mack, 
the manager of the Athletics, 
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Kiwanis Tribute to the 
Unknown Soldier 


(From page 345) 


“Unquestionably as the conviction 
has grown among Kiwanians that an 
understanding and the practice of these 
ideals will make for better citizenship, 
that conviction has crystallized into 
understanding and to a form of practice 
in daily life which has and will bring 
an added security, which we feel is not 
only of interest to you, but also co- 
operative with your efforts.” 


Past District Governor Perkinson 


Speaks 


Following Past Governor Towner’s 
welcome, Claude Owen, Washington 
trustee introduced the guests, after 
which Immediate Past Governor of the 
Capital District, Russell S. Perkinson 
of Petersburg, spoke on “Kiwanis and 
the Army as Builders of National 
Character.” 

“Perhaps it has never occurred to 
you that the Army and Kiwanis are 
Builders of National Character,” the 
speaker said. “Perhaps you have al- 
ways looked upon the Army as being 
a rather useless sort of organization, 
needed only in times of war, and looked 
on the Kiwanis club as an organization 
which has no value at all except to 
meet once a week so that the members 
might come to the meeting place to 
satisfy their appetites. This is far 
from being a true statement of the case. 
The Army is the very personification 
of character building. Its training is 
made up of rigid discipline and sub- 
ordination to authority and physical 
fitness and clean living; so I submit 
to you, gentlemen, what greater ma- 
terials go into character building, na- 
tional character building, than these 
requirements 

“No doubt you and I look upon the 
Army as having for its most important 
function the demanding of respect for 
our national rights. Why shouldn’t 
we? What builds character any more 
than having foreign nations respect our 
national rights? So, it seems to me 
that no word is necessary to add to the 
fame of the Americar? Army in up- 
holding the honor of the nation in time 
of war, 

“So I move on hurriedly to Kiwanis. 
Kiwanis has as its major objective that 
of building character. Picture to your- 
self a vast army of about 100,000 Ki- 
wanians in more than 1700 clubs scat- 
tered over the face of the continent en- 
gaged in advancing the noble work of 
this institution. What greater requisite 
is there for character than the tolerance 
that is taught in Kiwanis? Certainly 


the character of a nation is no higher 
than that of its business men, and Ki- 
wanis is vitally interested in business 
standards and business ethics. 

“Perhaps you will not get much 
value out of what I have said to you 
today unless I touch on this one tangi- 
ble thing; the two companion projects, 
one sponsored by the Army and the 
other by Kiwanis. The Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps which are being 
conducted by the Army, and in using 
the term Army I include the other 
service forces, the Marine Corps and 
the Navy. The companion project 
under the sponsorship of so many Ki- 
wanis clubs, that of caring for and 
advocating and backing the Boy Scout 
troops. It seems to me that they go 
hand in hand in building national char- 
acter—build for the future. The boy 
of today undoubtedly makes the na- 
tional character of tomorrow.” 


Assistant Secretary of War Davison 
Speaks 


F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, one of the speakers, said 
that he did not believe that the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis organization re- 
alized the tremendous power that lay 
in their hands. “When you hold Army 
Day luncheons such as this one you 
are building a closer spirit of fellow- 
ship between this great national organ- 
ization, and the Army which as Mr. 
Perkinson has so eloquently and force- 
fully pointed out, has in addition to 
its war time mission, a vitally im- 
portant peace time mission,” the As- 
sistant Secretary said. “I don’t know 
of any greater good that this Kiwanis 
organization can do than to bring the 
Army closer to yourselves, in order 
that together we may carry out the 
mission that is ours together.” 


Address by Major General Summerall, 
Chief of Staff 


“The Army in its Relation to Citi- 
zenship and its Duties in Peace and 
War” was the subject used by General 
Charles P. Summerall, Chief of Staff. 
General Summerall said in part: “The 
foremost thought in the minds of the 
Army representatives here today, I am 
sure, is one of very profound apprecia- 
tion of this very complimentary tribute 
you have extended to the military serv- 
ice today. There are very few points 
of real contact between the professional 
soldier and his fellow citizens. So the 
Army is very profoundly appreciative 
of what you are doing today; and I 
beg to echo the words that have been 
spoken by the Assistant Secretary, that 
we do not regard it as a gesture, but as 
a real handclasp of good fellowship 
which will last in our associations. 
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“The subject attributed to me is one 
far beyond the possibilities of the time. 
Indeed the military man’s life is one 
of citizenship. Any reference to the 
duties of the Army in peace and war 
must necessarily incorporate the high- 
est form of citizenship in the service 


of the country. The Army draws upon 


the citizenship of the country. One is 
impressed, in studying the means of 
procurement of officers and soldiers of 
the Army—and I might equally ex- 
tend that to the sister services—by the 
safeguards and by the guaranties draw- 
ing to its ranks and its file the very 
best of our outstanding people.” 


“Industrial Preparedness” by Major 
General Amos Fries 


Speaking on “Industrial Prepared- 
ness” General Amos A. Fries, Chief of 
the Chemical Warfare Service showed 
a thorough knowledge of the subject as 
excerpts from his talk indicate: 

“Industrial preparedness today 
means a survey of nearly every manu- 
facturing facility of the nation; and 
that is what is actually being done. A 
survey is going on in peace to find what 
proportion of each factory can be 
turned over to producing war materials 
and yet leave that factory sufficient 
space and force to manufacture the 
things it produces necessary for the 
civil population in war as well as in 
peace. This provides that the war 
needs shall be fully met and the needs 
of the people at home likewise equally 
fully met, barring, of course, non- 
essentials and luxuries which may be 
discarded for the period of the war. 


“But far more than this, thorough 
industrial preparedness of this nature 
would insure that when the war closes, 
the business of peace will flow right on 
from manufacturer to consumer as it 
did before and during the war—that 
the parts of factories given up to war 
supplies will be turned again into pro- 
ducing luxuries and other articles that 
the people did without during the war. 
The whole effort of industrial pre- 
paredness is to make the transition from 
peace to war as simple as possible and 
from war to peace the same.” 


Kiwanis Clubs Represented 
The clubs represented included Alex- 


andria, Winchester, Staunton, Peters- 
burg, and Newport News, Virginia; 
Baltimore and Frederick, Maryland ; 
Wilmington, Delaware; Winchester, 
Kentucky; Meadsville, Pennsylvania ; 
Bayonne, Hackensack, and Atlantic 
City, New Jersey ; Buffalo, New York; 
Boston, Massachusetts; Portland, 
Maine; Ypsilanti, Michigan; St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and Palo Alto and Wil- 
lows, California. 
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The Girl Scout Program No 


G 
ys b 
(From page 360) <é Ye Uy 
helping the Red Cross after the flood, a our < 


any more than the Santa Barbara Girl *e, 
Scouts a few years ago foresaw the lL, 

earthquake that they helped clear up| ed ome away rom ome 2 7 
afterwards. More usual civic activi- rg % 


ties in which patrols engage are Carry- When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts of a Statler. 


H te lthrary . . Enjoy — 

== public library books ve shut-ins, Radio when you throw a switch —icewater when you press a 

writing to girls in hospitals and re- valve —the morning paper under your ng 20 library at 
a your disposal —a reading lamp at your be ead— your private 

membering to enclose a stamped sx bath —stationery without asking—and Statler Service. 7 7 7 All 

v elope so that the girl may reply ’ these things—whatever the price of your room—at no extra cost. 


a mothers’ meeting, dressing dolls for 
a hospital, gathering clothes for an 


cleaning and arranging a club room for The oe peep of 


emergency call, giving monthly enter- iain Porrcamihaennge og a mse Hotel Buffalo) , 
tainments at an Old Ladies’ Home or CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
getting up a winter carnival. ® NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
About thirty thousand girls earn a . HOTELS STATLER , 
every year the home-making badges 
which mark them as cooks, laundresses, 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio a 
needle-women and experts in other ~ reception. Fixed, —_- A) 
phases of homecraft. The tiny em- © 








broideréd gridiron guarantees that the 0 IN > | 
EVER 


girl who wears it can cook twenty sim- 
ple dishes. The embroidered flatiron 
tells its own tale. The spool of thread | 
with a needle is obvious. The blazing 


fire behind andirons means home serv-| : |The EMERSON Hotel 


ice and the crossed keys denote the} } 
home-maker. The homecraft group) # BALTIMORE 
includes also matters like managing! # 

the electric lights, the budgets and the | } 
canning. | Bseseseesesesetssssesssceseseseerst: 
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What has commonly been considered | 
the drudgery of housework takes on a | 
romantic tinge when performed in the | 
troops’ own Little Homes. Homecrafts 
have hitherto been unpopular for an- | 
other reason; they have been less 
honored than business and professional 
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' King Edward Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 
Kiwanians stopping at the 


> hotel kindly designate that 


they are Kiwanians when 


registering. 






































work. They have had no prestige. The. oFAMERICA P, K. Hunt, Manager. 

{ Girl Scout organization has changed) 2 te tne 
that. Dignity has been given back to 
even the mechanical side of house-keep- | 
ing. im oa 
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that is a blessing to themselves and 
everyone who comes in contact with 
them. 

Some fifty of these courses have been 
arranged in such a manner as not only 
to interest the girls and give them in- 
formation and habits of voluntary con- 
centration, but also to bring out in 
each girl initiative, self-dependence and 
the sense of responsibility. They ac- 
quire the ideal of service and the ability 
to work harmoniously with others to- 
ward a common end. Thus the Girl 
Scout gains a wider opportunity for 
happy, healthy girlhood and wholesome 
companionship at the same time that 
she tastes the satisfaction of knowing 
herself of use in her home and com- 
munity. 

Are Girl Scouts organized in your 
little girl’s school? Are they in your 
town’ Does your daughter know any- 
thing about them? Does she belong 
to the Girl Scouts? 

The assistance of Kiwanis clubs is 
indeed greatly appreciated. 


Administration of 
Criminal Law 


(From page 352) 

and vices of the people. It is true that 
the Declaration of Independence an- 
nounced that every man is born with 
certain inalienable rights, and among 
those are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. By this is meant civil 
liberty as we have defined it. If the 
crime of murder or a felony be com- 
mitted, the offender would forfeit one 
of these rights, that of life or liberty. 
The necessity of organized government 
makes this to be so. Men and women 
must be safe from assassination and 
assault, and their property must be 
protected from the burglar and the 
thief. It is the criminal law and its 
enforcement that enables us to live in 
our homes and to enjoy the society of 
our tamilies and friends, to conduct 
our business, and maintain’ our 
churches and schools and places of 
pleasure and of business. 


Law Considers Two Classes 

The law, therefore, and those who 
administer it, must consider the two 
classes: the unfortunate traversers, 
whether they be morons or imbeciles, 
or vile and vicious degenerates, or men 
and women with a kink in their brains 
which makes it impossible for them to 
live in harmony with the law; and on 
the other hand the great majority or 
mass of citizens, men, women and chil- 
dren, who desire to live their lives in 
decency and decorum, and respect for 
the rights of others. 

The criminal law is established to 
protect all who desire to live within 
the law and not for the purpose of re- 


forming the criminal classes, except it 
be in the Juvenile Court. There are 
other societies and agencies whose duty 
it ought to be to try to help and save 
and reform the unfortunate offenders, 
but certainly it is not that of the court, 
who must have in mind first the good 
of society as a whole. The court, by 
trying to redeem or reform one man, 
might be of help to him, by the exercise 
of clemency or of a parole, but at the 
same time might be doing wrong to 
thousands of others who thereby might 
be induced to embark on the easy life 
of the criminal with the suggested hope 
that they may escape detection or con- 
viction, or receive clemency. It is 
therefore questionable whether parole 
boards, who seem to consider favor- 
ably almost every applicant who has 
a record of good behavior and who 
has served one-third of his sentence, 
ought not to be abolished altogether. 
There are exceptional cases, but the 
executive of the state can pardon or 
reprieve in such cases, but now, under 
the existing law, every traverser and 
every man who expects to commit a 
crime, banks upon the probability of a 
release at the expiration of one-third of 
his sentence. 


It Is the Certainty of Punishment 
That Deters Men from Crime 

From my own experience, I am satis- 
fied that it is the promptness and cer- 
tainty of the punishment, the relentless 
inevitability of the sentence that deters 
men from crime. It is well to be merci- 
ful, to think of the suffering and dis- 
tress of the families of the unfor- 
tunate traversers, but it is better to 
consider the mass of good citizens and 
of the thousands who may go wrong if 
the law is lax in its administration. 
So clemency and suspended sentences, 
while they may help the wayward and 
are perfectly proper in the juvenile 
courts, entice scores of others to be- 
come members of the criminal classes. 
The laws of nature are fixed, invari- 
able and inevitable, and likewise in so- 
ciety the innocent must sometimes, per- 
haps, be made to suffer, for vicarious 
sacrifice seems to be necessary in order 
to protect the many from the faults 
and vices of the few. 


Respect for the Law Should Be 
Emphasized 

It is very generally believed that 
crime is on the increase, and that the 
law is not respected as it once was. 
Many reasons are assigned for this un- 
fortunate situation. Without entering 
into the causes urged by propagandists 
of this or that doctrine, all must admit 
that there cannot be much respect for 
law among those who believe and ad- 
vocate the doctrine that there is no 
solemn sanction for morality ; that con- 
science is only a physical reaction, and 
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that therefore the oaths of legislators, 
senators, congressmen, courts, Jurors 
and all state and federal officers are 
but unmeaning forms and a shallow 
mockery. Too many instructors in 
schools and colleges are spreading 
broadcast the notion that mind has only 
a mechanical origin; that ethics has no 
absolute basis other than convenience, 
and there is no over-ruling Providence 
in the world. Men who reverence 
nothing and are insensible to the ideals 
that come from reverence to sacred 
things certainly have a right to work 
and study in the libraries and labora- 
tories and to teach and publish their 
opinions and discoveries, but they 
ought not to be permitted to teach the 
young that there is no solemn sanction 
for all that normal men revere. 

Law is the most sacred thing in the 
world, and this ought to be taught to 
the children. Although we do not be- 
lieve in the divine right of kings, man 
must and ought to believe in the divine 
right of legal authority. Teachers of 
anarchy and base materialism should 
be banished from the elementary 
schools at least, and the good men of 
the world ought to show their rev- 
erence for law by implicit submission 
to it. Surely what Bishop Brooks 
called “the accumulated goodness of 
all good men” can accomplish much in 
bringing about the cessation of crime. 


Courts and Juries Ate Made to 
Protect Society, Not to Educate 
and Reform Defectives 

It should be made clear that courts 
and juries are not maintained for the 
education or reformation of weaklings 
and defectives, but for the protection 
of society. The man who is insensible 
to the “still, small voice” that normal 
men heed and who sneers and scoffs 
at religion and God, and the Central 
Figure of Christianity; who sees in 
the Commandments nothing but con- 
venient rules devised by the wisdom of 
man, does more damage to the state 
than the most depraved criminal. No 
rules, ordinances or regulations, how- 
ever well enforced, can take the place 
of a general public sentiment in favor 
of obedience to legal authority, and 
not much worth while can be accom- 
plished until a feeling of reverence for 
law be made to permeate all classes of 
society. 





Long Beach Program of 


Vocational Guidance 
(From page 364) 
after luncheon, the meeting was opened 
for questions. Soon one of these ques- 
tions was thrown into prominence and 
the remainder of the discussion cen- 
tered around this one problem. The 
question was: “Is it advisable to en- 
courage these high school folks to de- 
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cide on a vocation now? Won't they 
change their minds later?” In dis- 
cussing this matter Dr. Horridge 
showed that the choice of a vocation 
now, even though changed later, would 
serve to organize and to stimulate the 
activities of any boy making such a 
choice. Dr. Horridge related how that 
very morning he had made it possible 
for a boy, who was in difficulty in a 
junior high school, to enter a trade 
school because this boy wanted to be- 
come an auto mechanic. Dr. Horridge 
had said: “But, Will, you are in trou- 
ble.” “Yes,” replied the boy, “but Dr. 
Horridge, I never had trouble when I 
was doing that work.” Other school 
men present pointed out the fact that 
the “problem boy” who was hardest 
to reach and help was the one who had 
made no vocational choice and who did 
not want to make a vocational choice. 
One question led to another. Soon the 
men were discussing how a _ worth- 
while purpose, such as a vocational 
choice, was in harmony with the laws 
of learning, and how it stimulated the 
process of learning. In conclusion it 
was agreed that these young people 
should be encouraged to choose a life 
work now even though a change were 
made later. 
Bridging the Gap 

If the question were fairly put many 
a man would confess that the most 
trying time of his life was the period 
immediately after he left school—the 
readjustment from school to industry. 
The boy or girl frequently has been 
living in a more or less artificial world. 
They may have been entertaining hopes 
or illusions far beyond their present 
ability to fulfill those dreams. In this 
ideal but limited world they have per- 
haps been successful above the average. 
When they leave the protected life of 
the school for the free-for-all combat 
of industry they often are bitterly dis- 
appointed and disillusioned. On the 
other hand, many students do not live 
up to their possibilities in school and 
have no serious purpose beyond school. 
They need to feel acutely that their 
educational opportunities have a vital 
bearing on their later life. They need 
an all-controlling purpose to motivate 
life. If Kiwanis can do aught to bridge 
the gap between school and industry 
it will have done a noteworthy work in 
the development of “a more intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship.” 





An Agricultural Program 


for Kiwanis 
(From page 348) 
gardening, fruit, and live stock. It is 
possible to work in the idea of the 
Master 4-H club members for each 
division and for the state. 
The prize that I most favor for 


youth and young farmers is a prize 
scholarship or fellowship. Investment 
in education pays high dividends. 
Records from New York, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Iowa show a 71 per cent in- 
crease in farm labor income for any 
education beyond district school. 


Recognize the Successful Farm-Village 
Community 


My third concrete suggestion is that 
a plan be devised to recognize the strik- 
ingly successful farm-village commu- 
nity. Such a community will have in it 
many profitable, high-unit yield, high- 
production farms: implying soil conser- 
vation, high technical knowledge, and 
superior farm management ability. It 
will have superior education facilities. 
It will have adequate credit resources. 
It will have adequate and effective 
coéperatives. It will have an effective 
taxation schedule. Its transportation 
problems by highway and railway will 
be satisfactory. Finally, an unusually 
large number of the youth will be in 
farming, or in an immediate auxiliary 
of farming. 

Codperative Buying and Selling 

The fourth stream of effort of Ki- 
wanis should be in encouraging two 
lines of codperative effort among farm- 
ers, (a) co6dperative selling (b) co- 
dperative buying. The Business Men’s 
Report, referred to above, stresses the 
need for encouraging the right kind of 
farmer coéperatives, as does also the 
special Committee of the Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities. 


Farm Produce Marketing Research 


The fifth suggestion is that means 
be found for New York City Kiwanis 
to back up a concrete piece of farm 
produce marketing research here in the 
city. Many marketing problems call 
for unbiased fact finding as precedent 
to recommendation. Three institutions 
at least are available as collaborators 
and guides, namely, Cornell Univer- 
sity, the State Department of. Agricul- 
ture and Markets, and the School of 
Business, Columbia University. 


Committee on Farm Taxation 


Finally, if you do not have such 
already, as a live business men’s organ- 
ization you might well have a special 
committee on the taxation problems. In 
1913-14 the average farm tax was $44 
per farm. In 1926-27 per farm taxes 
were $120. This problem is bound to 
come up as a state issue if not this year 
then shortly. Farmers are suffering 
from taxation inequities that often for 
large agricultural districts are inimical 
to the best interests of city and country. 
If the committee does nothing more 
than canvass the high places of the 
problem and thereafter get a taxation 
specialist to discuss the subject before 
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the club the committee’s existence will 

have been justified. 

By these six lines of effort, namely, 
with adult farmers, with farmer youth, 
with farm communities, with farmer 
coéperatives, with marketing farm 
products and the taxation committee, I 
have presented a practicable plan for 
the New York Kiwanis District to un- 
dertake modestly or extensively a con- 
structive, encouraging program as be- 
tween city and farmer interests. This 
program is consonant with immediate 
and long-time interests of both city and 
country. 

I leave with your chairman several 
valuable suggestions on the program 
of possible lines of Kiwanis effort from 
the following: 

1. Dr. C. E. Ladd, Director of Ex- 

tension, New York State College 
of Agriculture. 

2. Professor H. J. Baker, Director, 
Coédperative Extension Work, 
New Jersey State Agricultural 
College. 

3. Professor M. S. McDowell, Di- 
rector of the Division of Agricul- 
tural Extension and Chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee 
of the Pennsylvania District of 
Kiwanis, the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 

4. Dean Herbert W. Mumford, 

College of Agriculture, Urbana, 

Illinois. 

Dr. A. E. Albrecht, Director, 

New York Office, New York 

State Department of Agriculture 

and Markets. 

6. Mr. Earl H. French, Executive 
Secretary, New York Food Mar- 
keting Research Council, 75 West 
Street. 


ll 


The Demerits of the 
Direct Primary 
(From page 340) 
sultant “tumultuous assemblage.” That 
experience induced the reflection that 
if every Athenian citizen had been a 
Socrates, every Athenian assemblage 
would still have been a mob. The 
quest was always for “‘something new,” 
with the result that nothing was tested 
by time and experience. Had Athens 
added to her arts and letters the science 
of government, and established a fed- 
eral republic in Greece, she would have 
been as unshakable in the world of 
government as in arts and letters. Nay 
more, she would have found adjacent 
territory seeking to come within the 
excellency of those political institutions 
just as outlying territory sought the 
benefits of the territory embraced with- 
in the original thirteen states. The 


crown of crowns of the political genius 
of the world was reserved to the Amer- 
ican people. 


The writer once asked a gentleman 
who lived in a state where the town 
meeting still prevails, how it worked. 
He replied with a grin, “Oh, we al- 
ways vote all the improvements to our 
town and always vote down the taxes 
with which to make them.” 


Disappointments of Direct Primary 


It would require too much space to 
point out all the disappointments 
which have arisen in connection with 
the direct primary, or anticipate worse 
which may follow on if there is to be 
no return to solid ground, The repu- 
diation of leadership, the break-down 
of party responsibility, the declining 
vote at the general election because 
“my man was not nominated,” and 
“too much voting,” the setting up of 
the “good man” theory of government 
in place of a first consideration of 
sound political principles—these are 
some of the palpable results which cling 
like stinging bees to the direct primary, 
not to speak of the larger thing that it 
is a repudiation of the faith of man in 
man to establish any form of govern- 
ment but monarchy, too rigid and auto- 
cratic, or a democracy, too loose and 
inefficient. 

Let us glance backward to the type 
of men who exalted our institutions. 
For the most part they were men who 
would have let their tongues cleave to 
the roofs of their mouths before they 
would have asked for a nomination to 
any office, much less go into a direct 
primary to bludgeon their way through 
to get it. The original theory was that 
men specially fitted would be called to 
public office. 

How can a thing which is wrong in 
principle sustain confidence in our 
whole constitutional plan? How can 
a bad tree bring forth good fruit? Di- 
rect primaries—all direct government, 
initiative, referendum, factions, blocs, 
lobbies—disparage representative gov- 
ernment. These excursions away from 
republican principles may be likened 
to trying to farm outside the fence 
along the roadside, while the broad 
fertile acres grow up in weeds and 
brush. 


Direct Primaries Constitute Reckless 
Political Driving 

Of course if the avowed object of 
the direct primary advocates were to 
supplant representative government 
with a democracy, an issue of first mag- 
nitude would be presented to the Amer- 
ican people. That intention is not 
openly avowed, but we ought to recog- 
nize that in any science principles are 
not modified by motives, and that even 
“good” men cannot ward off the re- 
sults of a wrong principle—may even 
lull the nation to sleep because they 
are good men in their private life. Not 
one automobile accident in thousands 
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is with intent to do bodily harm, or 
injure property, but the result is there. 
Direct primaries constitute reckless po- 
litical driving, a reckless disregard of 
the warnings of human history. 


A nominee of a direct primary is the 
beneficiary of a wrong theory of gov- 
ernment. Just where does that party 
change over to the right theory of gov- 
ernment, devotion to the principle of 
representation? Where in his ascent 
is he supposed to kick the ladder from 
under him by which he holds his cre- 
dentials? It is far more likely he will 
feel bound to support the faction, the 
bloc, which secured his nomination 
through the direct primary. He must 
represent the faction through which he 
is elevated, or be charged with being a 
political ingrate. 

Political trust is an inherent element 
in the principle of representation. It 
is far better that we as Americans hold 
fast to that trust of man in man, even 
though it may occasionally be betrayed, 
rather than part with it altogether as 
in a democracy or a monarchy. 


Strength in Political Parties 


The imperative primary does great 
injustice to the political rights of those 
who desire at all times to uphold the 
principles of a republic. Just a word 
here, however, as regards political par- 
ties. The founders of the republic did 
not aim to put the American people in 
a political strait-jacket. The Constitu- 
tion does not command nor yet does it 
prohibit political parties. That is for 
the electorate to determine, but when 
men of like political faith as to some 
major principle of government, some 
foundation stones upon which a whole 
superstructure is to be reared, band 
themselves together to secure that just 
end, demonstrate to the American elec- 
torate the soundness of their political 
theory, and they in turn arm it with 
credentials of power through admin- 
istration, it is one of the most inspiring 
phenomena of human society. 

A caution here, however. Since a 
political party is purely a voluntary 
organization, it ought to decide within 
its own ranks how it will select its 
nominees. Much as the writer is op- 
posed to all “direct government,” and 


hence the direct primary (never attend- 


ing a primary because it violates the 
principle of a republic) he does not 
advocate a law which would make the 
delegate system compulsory. Let each 
political party decide within its own 
ranks how it will handle its internal 
affairs—keeping the cost of that in- 
ternal control from the shoulders of 
the taxpayer. The courts can be de- 
pended upon to prevent fraud, what- 
ever method of nominating is chosen. 


(Turn to page 376) 
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clentific Mind Training 


Will you accept this book with our compliments—a book that some of the 
most eminent people in the world advise you to read_——a book that has al- 
ready shown over 650,000 people how to develop, by means of simple 


exercises, great mental powers which lay dormant or weak within them. 


be measured in terms of money. The clear-thinking people who do know what they 

simple ideas which it outlines have been want. 
endorsed enthusiastically by many of the most The lives of such people can be metamor- 
notable individuals in the world—statesmen, phosed, by scientific training of their mental 
royal personages, great military and naval com- faculties. They think they are “‘failures;” they 
manders, captains of industry, eminent judges, are usually despondent, discouraged, self-con- 
famous writers whose names are known every- scious, The trouble is simply that one or more 
where, scientists and publicists of the highest important mental faculties are completely un- 
standing. developed in them. 

It is a book which has changed the current of When they strengthen themselves where they 
life—toward definite success and greater accom- are weak, they quickly become, in their own 
plishment—of over six hundred thousand in- words, “‘new people.” 
dividuals in every corner of the civilized world! 


Why Most Men Fail in Life 
Scientific mind training—what is it? 
Psychologists have long known that our mental 

faculties—the senses, observation, attention, 
memory, imagination, concentration, reasoning, 
will-power, and others—are susceptible to train- 
ing, just like any muscle in the body. The degree 
to which they are developed in us is determined, 
in fact, by the extent to which we use these 
faculties. 

If we don’t use them; if we don’t develop in 
any of these mental directions—these precious 
faculties, upon which our whole career depends, 
become (like unused muscles) weak, flabby, 
powerless, and ineffectual. 

Few of us ever realize this fact, and asa result, 
most of us are not even half-alive; we are not 
one-tenth alive; the immense powers we possess 
lie within us—dormant, unused and atrophied! 

The average man doesn’t see or hear a fraction 
of what goes on around him; his senses are com- 
pletely dulled, dy lack of use; he doesn’t know 
how to reason properly, because he has never 
developed that faculty; his powers of attention 


e& is a book the value of which cannot faculty. As a result, he is putty in the hands of 


Astonishing Results Obtained 


This scientific mind training is done through 
simple, moderate, fascinating ‘‘mental exercises,” 
under the direction of a staff of expert psychol- 
ogists. The system is known as Pelmanism, after 
the man who twenty-five years ago, in England, 
originated it. 

The book illustrated here, ‘Scientific Mind 
Training,” tells in detail about this remarkable 
system, illuminating the scientific theory behind 
it, and giving innumerable concrete examples of 
the astonishing results that have been obtained 
—by hundreds of thousands of people—through 
practising these simple and sensible exercises. 

Send for a copy of this book, if you are in- 
terested. See what others testify, about this 
remarkable system—not only people of the 
highest distinction and note, but men and 
women like you, in your circumstances, with 
your problems and difficulties. 

Please understand that sending for this book 
does not obligate you to take up Pelmanism. 
Nor will you be bothered by salesmen. It will be 
left to your considered judgment, after reading 
the facts and the testimony about Pelmanism, 








are completely untrained. His memory is like a Here is a book which has whether you can afford to dose the benefit of such 
sieve. He is altogether lacking in any power of influenced the lives—for the an invaluable training. Send for a copy now, 
sustained concentration. When his mind is not pee iP do ga of thou before you forget. Address The Pelman Institute 
a complete blank, it flits from one inchoate idea sands of people. of America, 71 West 45th St., Suite4o7, New 
to another. Finally, he has no Will-Power at all, York. Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
for seldom in his life has he used this god-given Durban and Melbourne. 
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A Few Out of Hundreds of Prominent Pelmanists 


Sie Harry Lauder —1 H.R. H. Prince Charles 
Famous Comedian | i 


of Sweden 

































The Pelman Institute of America 
71 W. 45th St., Suite 407, New York City 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism | 
has actually done for over 650,000 people. | 
Please send me your free book, ‘Scientific | 
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The Demerits of the 


Direct Primary 
(From page 374) 
“A Republic—lf You Can Keep It” 

It would take page after page to 
point out how far we have gone from 
our political moorings. That might 
not concern us 1f no storms were to 
ever again sweep the seas, but storms 
The founders tried 
to fashion that fabric which would 
stand every strain. Franklin, who was 
a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and who at the age of 81 at- 
tended every session, was asked the day 
after the Convention adjourned what 
kind of government the Convention 
had agreed upon. He replied, “A Re- 
public, if you can keep it.” 

Do we wish to rebuild the political 
altars of a “Republican Form of Gov- 
ernment” which have been broken 
down? If so, let us not deceive our- 
selves nor others. We will not do this 
by burning political incense upon 
strange altars. 


have ever been. 





A “Workin’est”’ Secretary 

The following letter was received 
the latter part of last year by the 
International Secretary from Carl G. 
Lueders, then secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Ravenswood, Chicago, is pub- 
lished because of its practical sugges- 
tions as to how a secretary can do his 
job joyously and efficiently. The 
Ravenswood club claims to be “The 
Workin’est Club in International.” 
Dear friend Parker: 

While at the convention at Mem- 
phis, I attended the Secretaries’ Con- 
ference and found it very instructive. 
I was somewhat surprised at the large 
number of secretaries that were making 
complaints on the amount of work that 
goes with our job. I admit that the 
secretary has a real job in Kiwanis and 
that he can be a big factor in putting 
his club on the map. 

There are, however, many methods 
and short-cuts that can be put to use in 
this job that will simplify things and 
make for efficiency. Simple business 
rules should apply to this job the same 
as in any regular business. 

I claim that my set of records are 
one of the best kept, neatest and up-to- 
date ot any club in International. This 
letter is not sent to boast of my books, 
but to give to you, for the information 
of other secretaries, some of my rules 
and methods, with the hope that they 
will be of help to them in their work. 

First of all, I make it a rule to an- 
swer all correspondence immediately. 
When I receive mail from International 
or the district, I read it over imme- 
diately. If there is any portion of it 
that applies to some one of our com- 
mittees, I mail that to them right way. 


If they contain some information for 
the club or for our board of directors, 
I put the letter in a folder that I keep 
in my brief case. It is presented to 
them at the very next meeting. 

When bills came in to me, I get them 
O.K.’d by the committee chairman in- 
terested and present them at the next 
Board meeting. Our Board meets 
every Tuesday noon and all bills and 
club matters never wait longer than 
one week for disposition. 

International furnishes a record book 
to each club. I keep my entire club 
records in this book: minutes of each 
regular meeting and also every direc- 
tors’ meeting. I typewrite these my- 
self (hunt and push system). If you 
have no typewriter, write them in long 
hand, but keep that record of your 
club’s doings. In this book I also keep 
the yellow copy of the monthly reports, 
bulletins listing all the clubs and their 
officers, each account, members’ ledger 
and attendance record, committee rec- 
ord and the roster. I forgot to men- 
tion that I sign all the minutes and 
also have the president sign them as 
approving same. 

All money and bills must 
through my hands for entry and dis- 
position. I keep a record of every cent 
taken in and distribute it to the proper 
fund. When a bill is approved for 
payment I make a warrant to the treas- 
urer, marking the proper fund from 
which this is to come out of. I make 
a record only of the amount disbursed 
and let the treasurer keep a record of 
the distribution on this. 

I check up with him on the finances 
each month to make sure that we both 
are in balance. I am proud of my 
attendance record because I can tell 
at a glance just how any member 
stands and also how our club stands 
with relation to any previous month 
in its existence. My first sheet is a 
record of attendance of our club— 
monthly and weekly, since its start. 
On this same sheet I also keep our 
this year’s record and percentage. On 
the top of this sheet I make a notation 
every time that I have sent bills to the 
members for their dues. My actual 
record of attendance on each man is 
as follows: VV attended, & absent, JV 
attended another club, O no meeting 
and \/ jury service. This gives a com- 
plete accurate record. The symbols 
as used above are noted at the top 
of my first page so that anyone can tell 
what they mean when looking up some- 
one’s record. 

In the committee record I note every 
time a committee is given a job and 
if within a reasonable time they have 
not reported, I notify them or advise 
either our president or vice president 
of the fact. I mention the vice presi- 
dent here because in our club our vice 


pass 
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president has a job and that is being 
responsible for the functioning of the 
committee chairmen. 

The roster is kept up to date as new 
members are added or others taken off. 
The new member application record is 
also important and should be kept up 
to date. 

Next to the proper condition of your 
books, is the weekly notice to the mem- 
bers. I believe that a peppy, newsy 
and full-of-action notice will do nore 
to get the members to a meeting, than 
almost anything else. This is a real 
part of the job and will take a little 
of your time. I send out a four-page 
notice, the name of which is ““The Rav- 
enswood Tonic.” It is made up in 
about this order: first the program for 
the coming week and I say a little about 
it. Then I list coming events and fu- 
ture dates. The next page I head “My 
Personal Page.” Under this title I 
write almost anything that might be of 
interest to the fellows, some comedy 
or what a dandy meeting we had last 
week or what they will miss if they 
do not attend the next one. Then I 
may bawl out some one for something 
they did or didn’t do. The next page 
may be used for Kiwanis education or 
something special from the president, 
or if nothing of note comes to hand I 
fill it with a lot of jokes. The last 
page is headed “Just fo’ Fun.” On this 
side I always fill with the best jokes 
I can find and also ones that the mem- 
bers send in to me. Many of them [ 
make a little personal by inserting the 
names of some of our members. If any- 
one desires a copy of our notices, I 
will be glad to mail them one on re- 
quest. 

All of the above may lead some men 
to believe that I have nothing else to 
do except my job as secretary, but I 
must admit that I do work for a living. 
I do almost all of my secretarial work 
in my spare time, before and after 
working hours and at home. 

Remember one thing and that is this: 
be prompt, don’t put things off, do 
them now and get things down to a 
little system. I believe then that you 
will find that this job will be a whole 
lot easier. I earnestly hope that the 
above will be of some assistance in 
easing the job of secretary and also 
show why we are “The Workin’est 
Club in International.” 

Sincerely, 
Cari G. Luepers, Secretary 
for 1927. 





Kiwanis 
If the American home is less influential in 
child training than formerly, then Kiwanis 
is helping to make the community more fit 
to receive the child from the home and direct 
its activities in safe and constructive chan- 


nels. —Dr. W. H. Wacker, 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF WILLOws, CALIF. 
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Kiwanis Lodge 
Dedicated to the Development of Boy Life in Ontaria 
By J. SMYTH CARTER 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, OnTARIO-QuEBEC-MaritTIME District 


OME years ago the government 

of the Province of Ontario under- 

took the establishment of a Boys’ 
Training School at Bowmanville, On- 
tario. This training school located on 
a two-hundred acre farm has since 
grown to be a center of great interest 
and the good results which are being 
achieved for the blessing of certain 
types of boys in the Province of On- 
tario are growing in number. About 
three years ago the Kiwanians of the 
Province of Ontario became interested 
in this project, and after interviewing 
the government, decision was arrived 
at to make some contribution in this 
worth-while phase of better citizen- 
ship. Accordingly Ontario Kiwanians 
and the government of the province 
were in happy accord with the idea 
that Kiwanis should erect a building 
on the farm, as their contribution. 
Furthermore, it was agreed that not 
only should the building take its place 
but the continued interest of Kiwanis 
should be manifested through the years. 
It was a wonderful vision. So won- 
derful that almost every Kiwanis club 
in Ontario expressed a readiness to co- 
operate. The objective was, financially 
speaking, to raise a fund of $25,000. 
This amount was to be secured by an 
assessment in each club participating 
of $2.00 per member per year for a 
period of five years. With keen inter- 
est the development of this project has 
been watched and at the beginning of 
1927 a committee was appointed to fol- 
low through the work. This committee 
consisted of Fred Page Higgins, Gov- 
ernor of the Ontario-Quebec (now On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District), (In- 


ternational Vice President for 1927-28) 
as Chairman, W. R. Cockburn, and J. 
Smyth Carter, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the district. During 1927 reports were 
sent out to the various clubs as to the 
progress at Bowmanville. Various con- 
ferences were held by the special com- 
mittee and representatives of the gov- 
ernment and finally a decision was ar- 
rived at for the dedication of the build- 
ing on October 1, 1927, to be known as 
“Kiwanis Lodge.” 

The day of dedication was indeed 
a memorable one in the annals of 
Canadian Kiwanis. With ideal 
weather conditions the beautiful build- 
ing on the open landscape presented a 
picturesque setting. On the building 
had been placed a bronze tablet bear- 
ing this message, “Dedicated to the 
Development of Boy Life by the Ki- 
wanians of Ontario in Association with 
the Government of the Province.” 
Taking part in this outstanding event 
of dedication were Honorable G. How- 
ard Ferguson, Premier of the Province 
of Ontario, Honorable Lincoln Goldie, 
Provincial Secretary, Fred Page Hig- 
gins, Vice President, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, W. R. Cockburn, Governor, 
Ontario-Quebec District, George H. 
Ross, Past International President, and 
J. Smyth Carter, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Ontario-Quebec District. 

In conjunction with the dedication 
the Bowmanville Training School un- 
der the direction of the Principal, Dr. 
Reaman, had arranged a series of out- 
door sports in connection with the Boys’ 
Fall Fair. A large Kiwanis represen- 
tation from the various points through- 
out Ontario attended. 





— 
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Kiwanis Lodge, a part of the Boys’ Training School at Bowmanville, Ontario, gives the appearance of 
a spacious and comfortable country estate. 
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If your files are equipped with ordinary 
flat folders, the chances are you have 
to use forceful filing methods. This 
results in torn letters, lost letters and 
crowded folders that make quick find- 
ing almost an impossibility. 

A sure remedy for such an unsatisfactory 
condition is to be found in the use of 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


—firm, durable, expansible containers 
designed to expand as the papers in- 
crease, without losing any of their 
ability to stand upright with their 
index tabs in plain view. 

Letters may be ‘‘dropped”’ in the file 
with the assurance that they will be 
held safely and neatly in their place 
until wanted. The contents of these 
efficient pockets are ready for quick, 
instant reference at all times, under 
all conditions. 


To all users of vertical files we offer 
a free sample pocket which we urge 
you to try in the place of an over- 
crowded folder. Use the coupon below. 
SeussseccesescessesseCut Hereessssssscccsesucssece 


Please send me for trialin my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in July Kiwanis Magazine. 


Name of Firm 
Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Inland Waterways 
(From page 343) 

how efficiently operated, could not 
handle it. Before long, in congested 
sections of the country, we must face 
the alternative either of intensive use 
of our waterways or of enormous in- 
vestments in new railway lines. It is a 
question how far and on what terms 
the railways could borrow the sums 
needed. But more important than this 
is the waste involved in spending bil- 
lions of dollars to make a path over 
which commerce can move by rail when 
nature has given us in our great rivers 
natural paths, which can be made ready 
for commerce for a few million dollars. 
The Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Ohio, and others are equivalent as pos- 
sible commerce carriers to scores of 
parallel rail lines. To neglect their 
possibilities is to throw away a gift of 
nature and impose on the nation huge 
additional expenditures which will 
benefit no one.” 


President Coolidge Encourages Such 
Codrdination 


President Coolidge, more briefly of 
course, expressed the same thought and 
opinion in a comparatively recent mes- 
sage, in these words: 

“It is gratifying to note a growth in 
sentiment favoring codrdination of 
various means of transportation, the 
railway, the highway, and the water- 
way. Each of these has rendered dis- 
tinct service. They can render a greater 
service, more gratifying to the pro- 
ducer and consumer, as well as to the 
shipper, if made to assist, rather than 
to oppose each other.” 

The advantages to the nation from 
the best development of our inland and 
coastal waterways system is naturally 
linked up with other economic consider- 
ations, such as flood control in the Mis- 
sissippi and Sacramento, irrigation 
along the Colorado and Rio Grande, 
hydro-electric power on the Great 
Lakes, St. Lawrence and the Tennessee 
and elsewhere. 

The advantages which the country 
has received or will receive are not fully 
told in terms of coldly stated freight 
savings, of flood control, or irrigation, 
or of hydro-electric power. Over and 
beyond these are benefits which it is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to evalu- 
ate, but which have been and must be 
vital factors in our growth and pros- 
perity. 

National development would unques- 
tionably best be attained by well- 
balanced prosperity among our citizens 
wherever resident and a consequent 
broad distribution both of population 
and of industry. “General welfare” 


and “equality of opportunity” are basic 
in American thought and acceptance. 


Need for Intelligent Public Opinion 
and Legislation 
To this end, ‘“‘a broad national policy 
of coordination, rail and water trans- 
portation for the present, adding motor 
and air transportation in the future 
* * * building broadly for the great- 
est good for the greatest number, utiliz- 
ing our great arterial waterways and 
their feeders, our coastal streams and 
our canals, our lakes and our coastal 
waters, in coéperation with and not in 
opposition to our railways, which must 
always be the backbone of our unified 
transportation systems,” is the ideal 
for which public opinion should strive 
and public legislation be enacted. 





The Human Relationship 
between Canada and 
the United States 


(From page 351) 

in the pew. “Bow-wow” the preacher 
seemed to say, and “bow-wow” was 
the answer from the dog. This un- 
seemly occurrence brought the service 
to a halt. “Sandy MacDonald,” said 
the minister ; “take your dog oot.” Mr. 
MacDonald obeyed, with his face flam- 
ing with shame and indignation. Half 
way down the aisle a sense of injustice 
swept his soul, and turning toward the 
minister he said: “Minister, [ll tak 
my dog oot, but remember wha begun 
it.” Many an international difficulty 
and indeed many a war has been pro- 
voked by just some such simple cause. 
Suspicions, misunderstandings and a 
menacing attitude have called forth a 
hostile response, nations have flown to 
arms and an implacable spirit has been 
produced which it has taken generations 
to overcome. The Franco-German 
War of 1870—was it not produced in 
just some such fashion as this? It is 
the aim of Kiwanis to substitute for 
these foolish threats a spirit of con- 
fidence and of patience. How often 
would this world have been spared the 
sorrows of disastrous campaigns, if the 
nations could only have been restrained 
until they had had time for second 
thoughts ? 


Science Alone Ineffective 


In this age when we are surrounded 
with the marvels of science and day 
after day new powers are harnessed to 
the chariot of civilization, we are 
tempted to look to our scientists for 
some method of deliverance from all 
difficulties. Science has triumphed 
over physical barriers; it has given 
sight to the blind; it is extending hu- 
man vision, and faces in another con- 
tinent become visible; it has quickened 
the hearing and we can catch whispers 
from the Antipodes; by means of its 
powerful electric dynamos and its steel 
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cranes, it has added immeasurably to 
the power of human achievement. Yet, 
when it comes to the problem of the 
adjustment of relationships between 
nations it has to confess its inadequacy. 

Evolution promises much for the hu- 
man race, and the control of science 
over the development of the body has 
untold possibilities, but it is doubtful 
whether it would be any solution of 
international relationships because 
these are based upon good will, not 
upon science. While, therefore, we 
look to applied science for many of 
the conveniences and advantages of 
modern life, we cannot go to the labora- 
tory for a solution of our international 
difficulties. 


The Kiwanis Spirit the True Method 


Where diplomacy has failed and 
science proved ineffective, it may seem 
presumptuous to make a claim for the 
Kiwanis spirit. In the early days of 
railroad construction on the American 
continent an Indian brave for the first 
time encountered a railway train. He 
had never seen anything in his experi- 
ence that he could not lassoo; and 
forthwith he galloped up to the moving 
locomotive and with unerring aim flung 
his rope around the smokestack. The 
train was travelling at 30 miles an 
hour; the brave was immediately pulled 
from his saddle and the engineer, who 
watched the occurrence, was heard to 
remark: “I admire your pluck, but 
darn your judgment.” It might seem 
as if the Kiwanis spirit courted a simi- 
lar condemnation when it attempts to 
accomplish what so many brilliant 
statesmen and acute philosophers have 
failed to do. But has not the familiar 
fable told us that when a boisterous 
wind could not force the cloak from 
the traveller's shoulders, the genial 
beams of the summer sun induced him 
to remove it? And may we not learn 
that when sterner methods have failed, 
the kindly Kiwanis spirit can be suc- 
cessful ? 

When the majestic structure of the 
Forth Bridge was being completed 
many years ago, and the cantilevers 
were swung into their place, to the dis- 
may of the workmen and the engineers 
it was found that the steel girders 
would not meet, and could not be 
riveted. Had all their labor been in 


vain? Had some miscalculations been 


made? Were they doomed to disap- 
pointment because of some undetected 
error? The chief engineer, however, 
was not disturbed. He had watched the 
sun struggling with the cold mists that 
had crept in from the North Sea, and 
he waited for a few hours. The warm 
rays of the sun penetrated the cold 
metal, the girders expanded, and pres- 
ently the laborers were able to rivet 
them. Why may not the human sym- 
pathy produced by Kiwanis bring to- 
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gether the different nationalities that 
hitherto have proved intractable? 
Especially are we convinced that the 
kindly feelings and mutual fellowship 
created by the clubs on both sides of 
this international line are riveting to- 
gether these two neighboring coun- 
tries in bonds of unbreakable friend- 
ship. Every expression of good will 
and every fraternal visit, and every in- 
terchange of courtesy tends to produce 
this happy result. 


Patriotism Not Displaced 


One of the fortunate circumstances 
that attends this method of interna- 
tional relationship is that it in no way 
weakens the devotion of a citizen to his 
country. Indeed it is only through 
patriotism that this beneficial spirit is 
developed. In Sir Walter Scott’s 
famous novel, “Rob Roy,” his notori- 
ous character, Rashleigh, described the 
Scotsman as one who has fortified him- 
self against a philanthropic instinct 
with a series of concentric circles. The 
outermost barrier overcome, there is 
found an ardent patriotism ; that being 
surmounted, one discovers within a de- 
votion to the tribe or clan. Inside that 
again is a circle of cousins and rela- 
tives. All obstacles being surmounted, 
one comes finally to the inmost and 
most inaccessible citadel of all, ay 
Scotsman’s love for himself. Rash-| 
leigh is a prejudiced Englishman, but 
his description is probably true, not of 
the Scotsman alone, but of all classes | 
and conditions of men. We begin with | 
an over-appreciation of ourselves; and | 
it is only through organizations like | 
Kiwanis that we are induced to broaden | 
our sympathies and become devoted to | 
our country, appreciate its institutions | 
and foster its spirit. | 





Now it is only) 
the citizen who has cultivated patriot- 
ism within himself that is really able 
to understand it in another. Only the 
eye that can detect the harmony of color 
can appreciate the beauty of the rain- 
bow, and only the ear that is sensitive 
to music can feel the harmony of the 
spheres. And so it is through the cre- 
ation of an unselfish patriotic spirit in 
one’s own country that Kiwanis is able 
to overcome the series of concentric 
orders and to produce those conditions 
that make possible international under- 
standing, appreciation of the institu- 
tions of a neighboring country and the 
common promotion of the highest in- 
terests of all mankind. 


The British Empire an Experiment in 
This Principle 


It may seem presumptuous to claim 
that the quiet spirit that underlies Ki- 
wanis is really the medium through 
which the various dominions of the 
British Empire are held together. 

Had the Empire relied upon a cen- 
tripetal force or the exercise of a cen-| 





tral imperial authority, it would long 
since have broken to pieces. Twenty- 
five years before the American Revolu- 
tion, Turgot, the famous French states- 
man, had predicted that colonies were 
like ripening fruit that would drop 
from the parent stem whenever they 
were mature. His prediction would un- 
doubtedly have been true, had not the 
Empire passed through a process of 
evolution. In place of central authority 
there was developed the principle of 
self-government; a spirit of confidence 
replaced that of mistrust, and the power 
of a common interest was felt to be far 
stronger than force or imperial legis- 
lation; and so the British Empire 
stands firmer today than ever. May 
not the Kiwanis clubs in the same way 
permeate the various nationalities of 
the world, foster their individual in 
stitutions and encourage a patriotic 


spirit and at the same time unite the 
world in a federation of human fellow- 
ship and in the dedication of their 
strength to the achievement of a uni- 
versal ideal ? Let this be the aim and 
effort of our international relationships. 
No situation is more favorable for this 
experiment than the happy relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
United by common speech, by similar 
customs and by fraternal sympathy it 
is possible for them to exhibit to the 
world the blessings of friendship and 
universal peace. 


Kiwanis stands for character building, 
higher citizenship and _ closer 
friendship. 


ideals of 


—E. J. ANDREWS, 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF SHENANDOAH, 
Iowa. 
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Battle Creek 
for Rest and Health Building 


In Battle Creek—one of nature’s most 
charming vacation spots—you will enjoy 
a pleasant outing and the added benefits 
of a scientific health training course. 


A complete daily program is planned for 
each guest. 
physical direction, outdoor life, efficient 
medical service and congenial companion- 
ship all help to make this an ideal vacation 


Write for all the facts about a real 
*“Rest Vacation.’’ 


“SANITARIUM BOOK” 
FREE upon request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek 
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The Progress of 
Industrial Forestry 
(From page 354) 
time that it would require to reach 

sawlog size. 

With an annual consumption equiva- 
lent to 2,340,000,000 board feet, the 
pulp and paper industry reports 6,724,- 
053 acres of its lands as being under 
forest management. It may be in- 
ferred from these figures that the in- 
dustry as a whole comes very close to 
being on a sustained yield basis. 

Lumber companies, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce survey, already 
have 12,003,641 acres under some form 
of forest management to expedite the 
production of new timber crops as the 
virgin stand is harvested. This is a 
most promising beginning, particularly 
when one considers the inherent nature 
of the industry and its background. 


Lumberman Changes from Pioneer to 
Producer 


Ever since lumbering began three 
centuries ago on the shores of New 
England, it has been the pioneer in- 
dustry, always pushing ahead, harvest- 
ing the crop of virgin timber and send- 
ing it back to the settlements to build 
our cities and farm communities, and 
thereby preparing the land for the new 
settlements following on its heels. 
When the timber was cut the work in 
that section of the country, so far as 
the lumber industry was concerned, 
was finished and it moved on to new 
territory. Thus by the very nature of 
things the lumberman and his business 
have always been nomads, constantly 
moving ahead in the van of civilization 
and preparing the way for the more 
permanent industries which would 
come after. Until quite recently, as 
time counts in the history of nations, 
there have always been new wilder- 
nesses for him to conquer, and new 
stands of virgin timber for him to con- 
vert into lumber, so essential in the 
building of a civilization. He has been 
so busy with this, his main job, that 
he had perforce to leave the subsequent 
care of the forest lands to those who 
would come after him—always sup- 
posed to be farmers. 

Now, however, there are no new 
forest wildernesses to tame, and the 
remaining supply of virgin timber is 
sufficient to sustain the lumber indus- 
try for only a generation or two long- 
er. The lumberman’s job as a pioneer 
is gone; to retain his job as a producer 
of lumber he must settle down in one 
place and learn to grow trees as well 
as to harvest them. 

The pioneer is always ready to over- 
come new obstacles, to solve new prob- 
lems. That is why he is a pioneer. 


The lumberman is a pioneer and he 
is meeting this new problem of sup- 
plying his mills with timber by grow- 
ing it with the same characteristic cour- 
age, foresight and resourcefulness that 
he has shown in pushing his railroads 
through impassable country, bringing 
logs out of inaccessible places, and in 
devising the most efficient methods for 
manufacturing and distributing his 
product. Already, nearly two genera- 
tions before the virgin supply will have 
been exhausted, he has started to work 
on the job of growing new tree crops. 
His experimental laboratory is over 
twelve million acres of forest land and 
in it he is trying out all conceivable 
ways to make trees grow better and 
faster. 

It is too early yet to say how far 
these initial efforts in industrial forest- 
ry will go. Some of the experiments 
may fail. Some of them may prove 
that on certain types of forest land the 
timber under the best of treatment will 
not grow fast enough to be profitable as 
a private business undertaking. In most 
cases it will be found that Nature 
herself will grow the new crops un- 
aided, with the help we can give her 
by preventing fires. We can rest as- 
sured, if we have a small grain of 
optimism in our makeup, that with the 
start which has already been made, 
timber growing principles will be in- 
troduced into the management of all 
private properties just as fast as it 
proves practicable to do so; and that 
eventually industrial forestry may be 
depended upon to supply wood using 
industries with the larger part of their 
raw materials. 


Pudblic Aid Needed 


There are pessimists who insist that 
industrial forestry is impossible be- 
cause unprofitable; that it is nowhere, 
no how, and under no conditions prac- 
ticable, unless heavily subsidized by 
the government. There are other ex- 
tremists who hold that the lumberman 
is inherently too wicked a fellow to be 
intrusted longer with the care of our 
national forest heritage, that he must 
be forced by mandatory legislation to 
cut his trees in the right way and take 
proper care of his lands afterward. 
Such opinions are superficial, along 
with the ultra-optimistic opinion that 
industrial forestry will solve our whole 
national forest problem. Undoubtedly 
public forestry will always be an in- 
dispensable part of the scheme of 
things, and the area of publicly owned 
forests will undoubtedly have to be 
increased. It is equally certain that 
more and better public aid is needed to 
put industrial forestry in its due place. 

It is doubtful, however, if this aid 
should properly extend into the realms 
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of government subsidy, or of arbitrary 
governmental interference with the 
conduct of private business. Both are 
contrary to American political and 
economic principles. It would seem 
more logical for public aid to indus- 
trial forestry to follow the same gen- 
eral lines as toward other industries; 
as for instance, equitable taxation, ade- 
quate fire and police protection and 
scientific research. 


Taxation and Fire Protection 

Progress is being made in taxation 
and fire protection but we are still woe- 
fully weak in the matter of research, 
particularly in silvicultural knowledge. 
We know too little about the rate of 
growth of our 200 odd commercial tree 
species, too little about the annual pro- 
ductive capacity in board feet or cords 
of our numerous types of forests, and 
too little about those methods of cut- 
ting and reproduction which will make 
more trees grow better and faster. 
Without this knowledge the progress 
of industrial forestry must perforce be 
too slow; the forest owner can only 
guess whether his land will grow tim- 
ber fast enough to pay him a profit, 
and in modifying his cutting methods 
to bring about reforestation he must 
work largely in the dark. It is the pub- 
lic duty to obtain this information for 
the benefit and use of the forest grower, 
to the same degree that similar investi- 
gative and experimental work is being 
done for the farmer. The forest ex- 
periment stations of the states and of 
the Federal government need to be 
greatly strengthened by increased ap- 
propriations. 

While industrial forestry can be 
greatly encouraged and benefited by 
government provision for equitable 
taxation, fire protection and research, 
there is a fourth and indirect way in 
which every citizen may aid in the per- 
petuation of our forests—that is by the 
increased use of forest products. 

It is one of the axioms of business 
that nothing will be continuously pro- 
duced unless it pays to produce it. In- 
dustrial forestry is a business and the 
surest way to discourage it is by cur- 
tailing the use of lumber and other 
forest products. 

The more wood we use, the more 
valuable it will become and the greater 


will be the incentive to grow forests © 


and to perpetuate them. It is with this 
firm conviction that the lumber and 
other forest industries are now entering 
upon such a vigorous program of 
stimulation of consumption. They are 
sure that continued liberal use of forest 
products will eventually result in in- 
creased timber production. The en- 
couragement of the use of more wood 
is being paralleled, under the same 
auspices, by systematic endeavors to 
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economize our present supply through 
better utilization, and to replace it with 
a permanent supply which will be larg- 
er than that which the virgin forest 
ever afforded. 

If the American people really want 
industrial reforestation they will have 
it. I firmly believe that they will re- 
quire it and that they will get it— 
with the characteristic American rapidi- 
ty once a goal has been determined 
upon. 





The Golden Rule 


(From page 357) 


wealth. More important still, it would 
drive robbers from behind desks and 
counters, chase grafters and_ bribers 
from the halls of legislation, scourge 
corrupt judges and jurors out of the 
temple of justice, revoke the licenses 
of petty-fogging lawyers and nol-pros 
their unjust suits. It would shut the 
door of the sick room in the face of 


charlatans and quacks, and it would | 
even drive hypocrites from the sacred | 


desk. It would close every industry 


that corrupts or degrades or blights | 
More important still, it | 
would remove the yawning chasm be- | 
tween the prayers and practices of frail | 


mankind. 


humanity; it would pour a healing 
balm on wounded hearts and heal bro- 


ken friendships; it would enthrone | 


truth and honor and virtue and love, 
and give this old world a foretaste of 
Heaven. 

Suppose we let the Golden Rule have 
a thorough house-cleaning in our places 
of business. If it destroys any man’s 
business, let him thank the Lord and 
take courage. We should not be satis- 
fied until we find a business that can 
be run from top to bottom on the prin- 
ciples of the Golden Rule. This will 
elevate our lives and make them a 
power for good in our community. A 
thorough application of the Golden 
Rule will remove the stigma which 
finds expression in the saying that some 
men pray like saints on the Lord’s Day 
and cheat like pirates all the rest of 
the week. 


Ruskin tells us of an inscription on 
an old church in Venice, which read 
as follows: “Around this temple let 
the merchant’s law be just, his weight 
true, and his covenants faithful.” Let 
Kiwanis proclaim and let its members 
exemplify that more authoritative rule 
of conduct: “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” Our motto is 
well chosen, for the universal observ- 
ance of the Golden Rule will surely 
bring the Golden Age. 








Taps 
Sweet note of Taps, a soft farewell, 
Sounds o’er the field where soldier fell. 
A twilight call—and from afar 
An answer streams from glowing star: 
Farewell, farewell to toil and strife, 
Turn now to new and peaceful life. 


Farewell to sorrow’s bitter reign, 
Farewell to anguish and to pain. 
Taps softly sounded here today, 

Blends with tomorrow’s reveille: 


Awaken soldier to new life, 


For Taps has blown o’er- death and strife. 


—GraADY, DULUTH. 





First Rule of Kiwanis 


Kiwanis can be no more ideal than the 
individual is ideal. Our organization will 
achieve only in proportion as each member 
strives to meet four-square the principles 
upon which Kiwanis is founded, One’s 
own soul is the court in which every case 
must be tried, one’s own sentiment of justice 
—to this must the final appeal be made. 
The first and great rule of Kiwanis is to 
act as you would have others act, speak as 
you would others to speak—make the meas- 
ure of your demands the measure of your 
conduct. 

—JAmeEs E, FIscHEr, 
CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLICITY, 1927-1928. 





Pause 















| IT HAD TO 


a minute and 


refresh yourself 


The happiest thought 
you can have on a busy 
day is to pause a minute 
and refresh yourself. 
It’s a good thought to 
have when you’re tired. 
It’s a better thought 
before you get tired. 


Most of the time only 

> a refreshing drink can 
ry give the needed refresh- 
ment. Coca-Cola is the 
one great drink of the 
millions because of its 
wholesome refreshment. 


With an ice-cold one, 
a little minute is long 
enough for a big rest. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 






——— 
Drink 
OM 
Delicious and Refreshing | 




















8 million 


a day 
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Ettyket for Kiwanians 
By A, A. JEFFREY 


Member, Kiwanis CLus oF 
Co._umsiA, Missouri 


HEN you come into the lobby shake 

hands with two or three of the fellows 

the same ones every time, if possible. 

After a while the club will become im- 

pressed by your constancy. The new men 

will take the hint and shake hands with one 
another. 

In the dining room pick out a good place 
at the table and hang onto it. Don’t be a 
drifter. By staying in one place you will 
encourage others to do likewise, and soon 
you may be sure that no stranger will elbow 
you or ask questions that will necessitate 
a pause in your eating. 

If, by accident, you should find yourself 
beside a new member, be careful not to dis- 
turb him until the meal is finished. Then 
rise, address the chair, and demand that 
someone introduce the visitor. If he has 
been a member for several months, he will 
be especially grateful to you for attempting 
to break the ice. 

Keep your eye on the table service. Don’t 
let the hotel people put anything over on the 
boys. If the food is not so good tell every- 
body about it; the other fellow may not have 
noticed it, If it’s just to your taste, keep 
mum and let things rock along as they are. 

Take an interest in the club singing. If 
the leader picks out a new song for variety, 
shout: “We don’t know that one.” If he 
tries a familiar number, you can remark: 
“Same old song.” These comments will show 
the leader that his work is not unnoticed. 

Encourage the speakers to greater efforts 
by talking in a loud mumble to the fellows 
around you. No orator can ever expect to 
amount to anything unless he develops good 
lung power. Besides, your conversation re- 
veals your natural vivacity and indicates 
that your interests are broader than the con- 
cerns of the chap who happens at the moment 
to have the floor. 

Be firm in your dealings with the program 
committee, If they ask you to take part 
you have only to tell them that your dues 
are paid and you don’t have to work for 
your lunch. That will keep the old stand- 
bys in practice; when they're speaking we 
don’t have to listen, for we know beforehand 
what they’re going to say. 

Watch your trustee and the other fellows 
who dabble in district and International 
affairs. They're not carrying on all this 
activity without a motive. Check up on the 
trips they are making. Of course, if they 
think enough of Kiwanis to stay up nights 
and be away from home a lot and wear out 
their cars and their best clothes, that’s their 
own lookout—so long as we're not paying 
them anything for it, anyway. 

Maintain your poise. Don’t let this idea 
of “Service” run away with your better 
judgment. So long as you adhere to general 
terms you can talk about ideals, objectives, 
submergence of self, and the altruistic 


philosophy all you like; but when some fel- 
low tries to connect these principles with 
some sordid thing in your own town or 
neighborhood, beware! If you listen to such 
‘stark realism you are likely to be out of 
pocket. 


With reference to your club officers, dis- 
trict workers, and International officials—I 
beseech you, in Biblical language, to hold 
up their hands till the going down of the sun. 
After sundown some other fellow will be 
along to say, “Stick "em up.” Moreover by 
that time, if you have followed my sug- 
gestions carefully, the officers will doubtless 
be ready to hold up their hands of their own 
accord. 





Miniature Aircraft 
Tournament 


To be held in Atlantic City, 
October 5 and 6 


HE second national playground minia- 
ft ew aircraft tournament, under the aus- 
pices of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, will be held in At- 
lantic City, October 5 and 6 in connection 
with the Fifteenth National Recreation Con- 
gress. The purpose of the contest, which 
has been officially endorsed by the National 
Aeronautic Association, is to provide an en- 
joyable handcraft activity and to educate 
boys and girls in the principles of construct- 
ing and flying airplanes. 

Henry Ford is the only new member of the 
national committee which sponsored last 
year’s contest and will again serve this year. 
Orville Wright and Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh are the co-chairmen. 

Preliminary to the finals, local contests will 
be held througout the country. In last year’s 
tournament, 20,000 boys and gir!s took part 
in these preliminaries. According to the 
rules of the tournament, local competitions 
are to be conducted under a committee which 
shall include the president or vice-president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the director of 
playgrounds or recreation superintendent, 
newspaper editors, the president or vice- 
president of the local aeronautic society, fly- 
ing field or airport, and other persons. 

Any person under twenty-one is eligible to 
compete. All planes must be built and oper- 
ated by the contestants. ‘The rules provide 
for ten junior and senior indoor and outdoor 
events for model and power driven planes. 
In most events rubber motors are specified. 
Launching by hand, rising off the ground, 
and rising off the water are some of the tests 
to which the tiny aircraft will be subjected. 

Contestants who make the five best records 
in the country in each of the ten events will 
be eligible to compete in the finals at Atlantic 
City. Awards of medals and cups will be 
donated to the national winners by the maga- 
zine, Popular Aviation. 

Colonel Lindbergh has issued the follow- 
ing statement on the tournament: 

“The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion is greatly assisting in the advancemen* 
of aeronautics by enlisting thousands of boys 
in American cities in the National Play- 
ground Miniature Aircraft Contest. 

“As flying activities increase, a basic edu- 
cation in elementary aviation is becoming a 
necessity for everyone. 

“Any organization through which such 
education is distributed is worthy of the full- 
est support.” 

Commander Richard E. Byrd, Porter 
Adams, president of the National Aeronauti- 
cal Association; F. Trubee Davison, Assis- 
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tant Secretary for Aeronautics, War Depart- 
ment; Harry F. Guggenheim, president of 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aeronautics; Clifford B. Harmon, 
president of the International League of 
Aviators; Joseph Lee, president of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of Ameri- 
ca; William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary for Aeronautics, Department of 
Commerce; Colonel Theodore Roosevelt; 
and Edward P. Warner, Assistant Secretary 
for Aeronautics, Navy Department, together 
with the persons mentioned above, make up 
the personnel of the committee in general 
charge of the tournament. 

Full particulars and directions concerning 
the tournament may be obtained from the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, the announcement states, 


The Death of 
President Heinz’ Father 


President and Mrs. Henry C. Heinz have 
the sympathy of all Kiwanians in their re- 
cent bereavement—the death of President 
Heinz’ father, Mr. John M. Heinz. 

The death of Mr. Heinz, for half a cen- 
tury a resident of Atlanta, breaks a con- 
tinuity of. associations between the city’s 
present and its past. Mr. Heinz was but 
a lad of eight when he went to Atlanta with 
his parents from their ancestral South Caro- 
lina, on the eve of the great Civil war. 
Thus within his span fell the most terrible 
and the most splendid epochs of Atlanta’s 
history—the battles and sieges and disasters 
of the sixties, the griefs and hardships of 
“reconstruction,” the brave rebuilding of 
shattered fortunes, the wonders of progress 
and prosperity which these latter years have 
crowned. Through it all Mr. Heinz bore a 
patriot’s part. 

Mr. Heinz was a very modest citizen; but 
his contributions by way of civic service and 
to church and educational things were many 
and outstanding. He was a wonderfully 
well equipped business man and possessed 
of a delightful personality. He was very 
proud of Atlanta, and delighted to tell others 
of its achievements and accomplishments. 

Able in business, devoted in friendship, 
stanch in civic duty, he leaves a memory 
that will be always honored. 








Beat Will Rogers to It 


A detailed bulletin was sent to the Ki- 
wanis clubs of the United States by the In- 
ternational Committee on Public Affairs, 
suggesting how clubs could aid aviation by 
marking their cities and working for air- 
ports. 

In one of his recent dispatches to the 
newspapers Will Rogers evidently not 
samiliar with the activity of Kiwanisclubs in 
this direction, appeals to all towns to paint 
their names on the tallest buildings in let- 
ters so large that air travelers will always 
know where they are. He writes: “Say, you 
luncheon clubs, stop eating and singing 
songs long enough to get you some paint and 
a brush and go out and put the name of your 
town on the biggest roofed building you got. 
It would be a tremendous aid to aviators. 
Lots of towns can’t afford an airport, but 
any of you can do this.” 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


Dr. Frank P. Hammond, Immediate Past 
Governor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict and member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Woodlawn, Chicago, Illinois, was married 
to Miss Marguerite Conrad, of Chicago, on 
May 26. Dr. Hammond needs no introduc- 
tion to Kiwanians. During the past conven- 
tion year he has served as Chairman of the 
International Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram. 

* * * 

L. J. Polk, Past President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Pharr, Texas, and present Chair- 
man of the district Committee on Laws and 
Regulations, ‘Texas-Oklahoma District, was 
elected to the office of Mayor of Pharr. Other 
Kiwanians to be honored by their fellow 
citizens are J. E. Crosby, Secretary of the 
Kiwanis club, elected one of the city com- 
missioners, and M. B. Gore, Past Trustee, 
elected city engineer. 

* * # 

Kiwanian Bernard W. Terlinde, of the 
Newark, New Jersey, club, has for the tenth 
time been elected Chairman of the Passaic 
Valley Sewage Commission. The work of 
the Commission has been somewhat of a 
hobby with Mr. Terlinde, causing him to de- 
vote special attention to the duties of the 
position. Through the efforts of Mr. Ter- 
linde and his colleagues, the practical cleans- 
ing of the Passaic River has become a re- 
ality. 

* *& & 

Kiwanian J. J. Smith, Immediate Past 
President, and present District Trustee of 
the Regina, Saskatchewan club, has com- 
pleted his twenty-fifth year with the Cana- 
dian Government. For nine years he pre- 
sided over the Department of Municipal 
Affairs as Deputy Minister and very much 
of the credit for the satisfactory condition of 
municipal affairs in the Province belongs to 
Mr. Smith. <A native of Edgar, Simcoe 
County, Ontario, Mr. Smith took his B.A. 
degree at the University of Toronto in 1895 
and came to the North-West Territories the 
following year. He taught for a time near 
Qu’Appelle, took a normal course in Win- 
nipeg, and acted as principal of the public 
school at Lebret, before entering the govern- 
ment service of the Territories in 1903. The 
growth of municipal institutions during the 
twenty-five years of Mr. Smith’s connection 
with municipal work has been phenomenal. 

* * * 

Kiwanian Axel G. Gulbransen, member 
of the West Side, Chicago, club, has rounded 
out a half century of a business career which 
has carried him from immigrant boy work- 
ing for $3.00 a week to the presidency of a 
$5,000,000 piano manufacturing company. 
At a golden jubilee dinner given in his 
honor, Mr. Gulbransen told of some of his 
maxims for success: 

“Have faith in yourself. You never know 
what latent possibilities you may have until 
you are called on to use them.” 

“Never depend on friendship for advance- 
ment.” 

“Regulate carefully your saving and your 
spending.” 

* *# # 

Kiwanian A. H. Morgan of the San 
Bernardino, California, club, conferred a 
gift conservatively estimated at $1,000,000, 
on the citrus fruit growers of California 


Waistlin 


What Users Sa 

“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 inches in 85 
days,’’ says R. E. Johnson of Akron, O., “jw i 
by wearing a Director Belt. Stomach now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 

. “The Director reduced my girth fully 10 
inches in less than 2 months. Thaven’t felt as 
comfortable in years as I have since I began 
to wear it.’”-—Ernest Tumler, Milwaukee. 


How It Works 


The Director Belt reduces your waistline 3 
to4inches at once and gets at the cause of fat 
and quickly removesit. Every step you take 
resultsin a gentle, kneading, massaging action 
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in 35 Days 









way to reduce. Stop drugs, strenuous exer+ 
cises and dieting. Try this new, easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. We will send 
a Director for trial. If you don’t get 
results you owe nothing. You don’t 
risk a penny. Write today for trial 
offer, doctors’ endorsements and 
letters from users. Mail the 
coupon NOW. 


ee ee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
! LANDON & WARNER 

Dept. 7E. 332 S. La Salle St.,Chicago,Im, 
{ Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- 
| tion on my part please send me details 


onthe abdomen, which causes the fat to be per- 
manently dissolved and absorbed. Relieves 
tension onstretched, flabbystomach muscles. 

Thousands have proved this new, simple 


I 
I 
method and doctors recommendit asa natural ! 


| of your trial offer. 
Waite... .wes<cccceus - 


RGR cidicitnnnnnteenonegenimniin = 











cnd the nation generally. The gift is a 
process invented and developed by Mr. 
Morgan to prevent the decay of oranges and 
lemons. In presenting his gift Mr. Morgan 
said, “All that I have came from the citrus 
industry. Therefore, I felt that I owed some 
return to this industry.” The San Bernar- 
dino club is to be congratulated upon having 
so public-minded a member as Mr. Morgan. 





Change in Attendance 
Rules 


A revised rule for making up at- 
tendance as approved by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on At- 
tendance Contest will go into effect 
July 1, 1928. 


This provides that absence from a 





MEDITERRANEAN 


SS ‘‘Transylvania”’ sailing Jan. 30 
66 days, $600 to $1750 
Clark’s 25th cruise, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
(Granada) Algiers, Malta, Athens, 
Constantinople, 15 days Palestine and 
Egypt, Italy, Riviera, Havre, (Paris), 
Glasgow. Europe stop-over. Includ- 

ing hotels, guides, motors, ete. 


9th World Cruise (Westward) 
Jan. 16; 110 days, $1000 to $2500 
Expect about 550 tourists 


F. C. CLARK, Times Blidg., N. Y. 














regular club meeting may be made up | 


by attendance at a regular meeting of | 
any other Kiwanis club on any of the | 
six (6) days immediately preceding the 
day of absence from a member's own | 


club, on the day of absence itself, or on 
any of the six (6) days immediately 
following the day of absence. 

The new rule, therefore, increases 
the period during which a member ab- 
sent from a meeting of his own club 
may secure credit for attendance by at- 


tending the meeting of some other club. | 


The previous rule did not allow credit 
for attendance at the meeting of an- 
other club on any of the six days pre- 
ceding the day of absence from his 
own club. 

Through announcements at club 
meetings and in club bulletins members 
should be informed concerning this new 
rule. Secretaries should be guided by 
it in keeping their official attendance 
records on and after July 1. 

A copy of the present attendance 
tules including this latest revision has 
been sent to all clubs. Secretaries are 
urged to study these to make certain 
that they are fully conforming with 
them in keeping their attendance 
records. 





Frep. C. W. Parker, Secretary. | 





Convention Banquet Drawing Room 


























JULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y. World 


Address SARASOTA-FLORIDA 


Winter Home: 














CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
méasure; fit and workman- 
ship guaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broa’‘icloths—gladly 
fent, on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO 








‘‘No Agents’’ Elmira,N.Y 











Ey OUR KIWANIS 
SUPPLY CATALOG 
IS READY 


Showing a complete 
line of Kiwanis 
emblem goods, decorations 
novelties, gifts, 
souvenirs, etc. 








1252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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~ LUNCHEON 
and 
CONVENTION 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
SOUVENIRS 





ALpconisrs: SEAN rc EURING CoO 





2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, IIl. 


Catalo7 on Request 











COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~ McConneh, 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 














Practice 
Your 
Golf 

Swing 
at 
Home 


Patent 
Applied for 


MASON-BOLTON GOLF 
BALL RETRIEVER 


Every Golfer needs one, Price $15.00 





South Paris, Maine 





THE MASON MANUFACTURING CO. 











The Kiwanis Magazine 
| needs some good person- 
als about the prominent 
members of your club. 


SEND THEM IN 

















This Will Bring Out 
Your Members 


Wherever introduced 


our Kiwanis 


ATTENDANCE CHART 


has enlivened club meetings. 
New chart sent to Secretaries 
for 25c. Order one today. 
MOORE PUSH -Pas Company 
Wayne Js Prt Pp Pa. 



















Advertising promotes develop- 

ment, progress and expansion. 

Read the advertisements in 

THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
d profit through them. 
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Tn 
MEMORIAM 


Ira Kauffman, Elkhart, Ind. 








| Manuel Berger, Charlotte, N. C. 


A, timmons, Lima, Ohio. 

L. D. Hill, Franklin, Tenn. 

George Puffer, Elkhorn, Wis. 

Walter Smith Jones, Louisville, Ga. 
Arch T. Haggerty, New York, N. Y. 
Louis A. Seavitt, Ecorse, Mich. 

C. E. Corrigan, Sarasota, Fla. 

E. B. Quillen, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
A. A. Welch, Wayne, Neb. 
Charles E. Jones, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Arthur P. McBoyle, Downey, Cal. 
Fred J. Elsensohn, Exeter, Cal. 

Wm. Galbraith, Algona, Ia. 
Thurman Belford, Hutchinson, Kas. 
Carroll H. Larrabee, Oshkosh, Wis. 
A. A. Wright, Saint Cloud, Minn. 





Ether 


While in the fields the meadowlarks 
Their lilting notes are singing, 
And from the ground the promised bloom 
Of plant and leaf is springing, 
The town once drab and gray and dull, 
With only trafic rumbles, 
Has staged a change, 
Both wild and strange, 
And now new racket jumbles. 


We kicked a little when the clangs 
Of gongs at intersections, 


| Proclaimed that we might cross the street 


In opposite directions ; 
This raucous noise disturbs the calm 
Of our nice peaceful city, 
And once we yelled 
At being belled, 
In a protesting ditty. 


But this we found was not the worst 
Of modern jingle jangles 
That booming commerce can devise, 
With all its frills and bangles; 
Each doorway, entrance, lobby, hall, 
Now sports a radio speaker, 
From tangled tongues, 
And shattered lungs, 
We're daily growing weaker. 


The jazz boys from some music hall 
In London or Seattle, 
On one street try to drown the rest 
In this trade winning battle; 
The next block has a baritone, 
Who's wailing of blue heaven 
In weeping tones 
We used on bones 
To tease a backward seven. 


The jar of orchestras and songs 
Rings through the roar of trafhc, 
And fills the air with clashing howls 
No one would call seraphic. 
Instead of laying broken hearts 
With briny teardrops salted, 
My souvenirs 
Are battered ears; 
Boy! one vanilla—malted. 
—Lew TINKER, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


A Valuable New Book for Leaders 
in Better Town and Country 
Relations 


Urban-Rural Relations 


Edited by Cart C, TayLor and 
Nat T, FRAME 


Foreword by FRANK M. JETER 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
Kiwanis International 


This book has been published by Kiwanis 
International: 

(1) To provide a popular source book 
for leaders of Kiwanis clubs, whose mem- 
bers are becoming increasingly active in 
promoting better relations between city and 
country. 

(2) To assist the American Country Life 
Association in furnishing a reference book 
to be used at the Eleventh National Country 
Life Conference at Urbana, Illinois, June 
19-21, upon “Urban-Rural Relations.” 

The volume is a compilation of widely 
scattered sources, arranged under twenty- 
six chapters. It contains about 250 pages. 

Among the topics discussed are: Difference 
Between Urbanism and Ruralism; Coépera- 
tives; Education; Health Service; Instances 
of Conflict Between City and Country; In- 
stances of Codperation Between City and 
Country. 

Price $1.00 
Send orders to Kiwanis International 





Kiwanigraphs 


Service is nota commodity It is 
not sold in the open market. It 
cannot be classified or defined. It 
is given freely without hope of 


reward. 
Newark, N. J. 








Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
Fanuary 15-21 


Aut-Kiwanis Nicut 
Fune 18 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


July I-7 


ConstituTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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In Money Raising 


“There Is No Substitute For Experience” 


Pasbnentea ts 


said 


KETCHUM, Inc., in one of their advertising sales mes- 
sages to the readers of The Kiwanis Magazine. 





And, experience has taught Ketchum, Inc. as well as 
others who use the pages of The Kiwanis Magazine that 
to reach a definite market—a field governed by executive- 

urchasers—the columns of The Kiwanis Magazine 
afford the most productive and by far the most economic 
medium. Hotels and Sanitariums, The Telephone, Office 
Appliances, and a host of others have found The Kiwanis 
Magazine productive in reaching the entire membership 
of Kiwanis. 


KIW ANIANS who have not used The Kiwanis Magazine 
will be gladly supplied with information regarding rates, 
trade classifications, closing dates, etc. 





Write us at International Headquarters—prompt atten- 
tion is assured. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


164 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














You can now get the Paramount Plans for Producing 
Cash Capital for 10 days free examination. Send for 
They don’t cost you a penny unless 
they show you how to raise the money you need. 


them today. 


OW much capital do you need—$1,000 
$10,000—$1,000,000? 
Well, it doesn’t matter. The Para- 
mount Plans have raised millions of dollars, 
in varying amounts from one hundred to 


one million dollars, for all kinds of business. 


It doesn’t matter what your business is— 
where it is—or how much money you want 
to raise—the Paramount Plans can do for 
you just what they have done for others— 
show you exactly how to get the money 
you need for any legitimate business use. 


The Work of Experts 


The ten complete financial campaigns 
comprising the Paramount Plans are the 
work of five of the greatest financial and 
mail-sales experts in this country—men 
who receive fees of from $1,000 to $5,000 
for preparing a financing campaign. Three 
of these plans are the work of that well- 
known financing and sales specialist, Ernest 
F, Gardner, whose financial campaigns have 
raised millions of dollars for many kinds of 
business projects in almost every state in 
the union. For preparing these three re- 
markable mail-sales plans Mr. Gardner 
received fees aggregating thousands of 
dollars. And they were cheap at that for 
they did the work—they raised the capital— 
quickly and economically. So, you see 
when you get and use the Paramount 
Plans you are being guided by experts 
men of experience—men who know what 
they are talking about. Examine these 
plans now. They have helped others raise 
millions. See what they can do for you. 


Ten Plans—All Winners 


These ten plans were selected from 
many, because they are ten of the most 
successful financing campaigns prepared by 
five acknowledged experts—plans which 





ERNEST F. GARDNER 
Master Mail Salesman 


are the result of their many years experi- 
ence—plans which are proved-out and 
time-tested. So, these ten financial cam- 
paigns—complete from A to Z—which 
comprise the Paramount Plans—are the 
cream of a large collection. Here is the list 
of these ten plans which you can get right 
now for ten days free examination: 





1. A simple plan that has raised 
from $500 to $5000 for enterprises of 
all kinds. 

2. A plan that raised $30,000 by 
the sale of 8 per cent bonds. 

3. A plan that financed an industrial 
company at a cost of 10 per cent. 

4. A plan that raised $50,000 for an 
oil company. 

5. A plan that raised thousands of 
dollars for a mining company. 





**Your 
needed. Anybody can obtain 
simplified system.’’ A. 
worked like a charm.’’ 


E. C. M., Jackson ghts, N. Y. 
invested with me in a business that 
returns." C.D. M., Morganstown, N. 
plans to start a small 
with $500.’’ G. P. M., Fall River, Mass. 





lans enabled me to raise $2,000 which I 
ood results from this 

N. R.. Hull, Canada. 

your plans to the test twice, and both times they 

B. W., Antlers, Oklahoma. 

**Your plan for sale of preferred stock raised over 

$100.000 for our omeany at a very reasonable cost.’’ 

e 


with good success, having secured a partner who has 


usiness and got a partner 


“Put 


“Used your plan ee 
mises good 
l used your Address...... 
City 








send you ten dollars in full payment 


6. A plan that raised money at a 
cost of less than 2 per cent. 


7. A plan that raised $100,000 by 
sale of 7 per cent preferred stock. 


8. A plan for financing a big real 
estate project. 

9. A plan that raised $250,000 for 
a publishing company. 


10. A plan that raised $1,000,000 
for a motion picture company. 


The ten plans are reproduced in their 
entirety in ten large booklets, 9x12 inches 
in size, all contained in a specially designed 
library case. Get them now. Examine 
them. Use them to raise all the capital you 
need. 


Send No Money 


Send no money now for these plans. Just 
sign and mail the coupon. You will then 
receive the entire collection of ten plans by 
return mail, for ten days free examination. 
Look them over carefully. See for yourself 
how you can use them to help you success- 
fully finance any business enterprise in 
which you are interested. 

Remember, these ten remarkable plans 
every one of them—‘‘brought home the 
bacon.”’” They get what they went after. 
They raised the money. And they will show 
you how to raise it. And the cost of these 
ten master plans is only $10—an average 
of $1 per plan. 

No man in need of capital for any busi- 
ness purpose—or who ever expects to need 
money—can afford to miss this opportunity 
to inspect these invaluable financing plans 
without cost or obligation. So, mail the 
coupon now. Then—after you have ex- 
amined the plans—decide their value to 
you. American Business Builders, Inc., 
Dept. 86-A, 18 East 18 Street, New York, 
m. te 


American Business Builders, Inc., 
Dept. 86-A, 18 East 18 St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the Paramount Plans for Producing Cash Capital, oy 
for free examination. I will remail them to you within ten daystapy — 
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